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OF THE WEEK. 


——< 


NEWS 


UR first duty this week is to offer our most hearty congratu- 
lations to Lord Derby. He has done the nation a great 
service, and done it in the best possible way; that is, with 
tact, temper, and an overmastering patriotism. One has been 
conscious all through that his ends have been the ends of a 
patriot, and his means loyalty to the nation and the Government 
with which he has been acting. There has clearly not been a 
thought of self-advancement, or of whether he was running a risk 
of failure, or of how to do the job so that he would be most in 
the limelight and get the maximum of praise and honour. 
When the inspiration of pure selfish ambition is so often visible, 
one must be pardoned a little enthusiasm in one’s praise of 
Lord Derby. 





In writing as we have just written it must not be supposed 
that we imagine that the success of his scheme has been s0 
great as to warrant the assumption that there will be no need to 
fall back upon compulsion No one at the moment, not even 
Lord Derby himself, knows whether the figures will show 
that the young unmarried men have come forward in such 
large numbers as to make it possible to say that the shirkers 
are a negligible quantity, and that with perfect good faith to 
the married men we can be content with what we have got. 
The actual figures and the practical conclusions to be drawn 
from them will be told to the country by Mr. Asquith on Tuesday 
next. But whatever they may be, we know that Lord Derby, 
in spite of many very serious obstacles and difficulties and in 
a time too short for perfect preparation, has arrayed the nation, 
and adopted that system of scientific recruiting which seemed, 
till he appeared on the scene, one to which the Government 
would never consent. 

While congratulating Lord Derby we must also, as he would 
be the first to demand, congratulate the nation. Compulsionists 
as we are in ordinary times on the ground of national defence 
and national moral, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
intense pride at the response of the nation and the way in 
which the people have willingly offered themselves. Even if 
compulsion now comes for the small minority of unmarried 
shirkers, the vast majority of our forces for the war will have 
been raised under a voluntary system. Lord Derby's scheme 
has settled that. A philosopher might try to check our 
admiration of the way in which the whole nation has sprung to 
arms without compulsion by pointing out that the system has 
in many ways worked partially and unfairly and unquestionably 
undemocratically. The rich, young, unmarried man of military 
age has had opportunities for shirking which are not given to 
the poor man. Still, in spite of such drawbacks, the nation has 
proved that man, or at any rate English-speaking man, is a 
noble animal. But we are not surprised. We never doubted 
that the call of duty would be answered here. What we hoped 
and desired was that it would be answered by trained and not 
untrained men, There is in a nutshell our difference with the 
voluntaryists, 


On Thursday the War Office announced that General Sir 
Douglas Haig has been appointed to succeed Sir John French 
in command of the Army in France and Flanders. Sir John 
French has felt the “sixteen months of severe and incessant 
strain,” and “has now at his own instance relinquished the 
command.” The Government, “ with full appreciation of and 
gratitude for the conspicuous services which Sir John French 
has rendered, have with the King’s approval requested him to 
accept the appointment of Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
the troops stationed in the United Kingdom, and Sir John French 
has accepted the post.” Sir John French is also raised to the 
Peerage as a Viscount. 


Sir John French has, in our opinion, shown great good sense 
| and patriotism in asking to be relieved before his work suffered 
from the tremendous strain to which he has been exposed. 
The most difficult thing in the world is to know when to retire 
or to take a change of work, for we are glad to think that the 
gallant Field-Marshal will still continue to serve his country. 
Though the danger of invasion is now small, the possessions 
behind our sea moat are so precious that there is no waste in 
having one of our ablest soldiers to superintend the guard that 
we must keep set over them. Sir Douglas Haig, by the record 
of his services in France and by the almost universal opinion of 
men at the front, must be pronounced worthy of succeeding 
so great a commander as General French. The burden placed 
upon his shoulders is terrific, but he will not shrink from it. 


There is little or no news to record from the French front, 
except that the weather conditions could not be worse, and 
that our men in the rain in waterlogged trenches are in a position 
of extreme discomfort. No doubt things are better than they 
were this time last year, but in so flat a country the problem 
of draining the trenches is almost insoluble. It is alleged 
that the Germans are now contemplating an attack in the 
Champagne district. The German Emperor is shortly to 
visit the Flanders line, and it is supposed that under his fostering 
eye the troops will be ordered to go forward. Though we think 
it is very possible that the Germans will take the offensive, it 
will not be with any real intention of advancing, but only with 
the hope of keeping the Allies from preparing and executing a 
big “ push” in the early spring. 








The writer of a very interesting communication from the 
front published in Thursday's Morning Post adds a curious 
piece of information. It is that the Germans in high command 
in France and Flanders have won so few laurels that they are 
getting very restive. They look with anxious and jealous eyes 
at the public idolatry offered to Hindenburg and Mackensen. 
General von Kluck and the Crown Prince are said to be specially 
eager to get themselves into the limelight. That is a very bad 
foundation for war plans, and generally wins the reward of 
failure. Needless to say, we can wish for nothing better than 
a German assault on the hugest possible scale, 


From the Eastern Russian line there is little or nothing to 
report, and the same must be said of Bessarabia. The reasons 
for this in the two cases named are, however, very different. 
Things are quiet on the main Eastern line because the 
German machine has run down and the Russians are not yet 
ready for taking the offensive. The quiet in Bessarabia and 
the South has a different origin, but one which it is probably 
more discreet not to probe at the present moment. 

We have dealt elsewhere with the situation in the Balkans, 
but may record here that the French and English troops carried 
out their retreat without precipitation and without serious loss, 
and are now holding a prepared position within the Greck frontier. 











At the same time, an extensive fortified line is being got ready 
near Salonika. In a word, we are preparing a Balkan Torres 
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Vedras with a sea base to which our troops can not only retire 
when pressed, but from which they can. issue whenever the 
proper moment arrives... The sea covers their rear, the valley 
ef the Vardar their left flank, the valley of the Struma their 
sight, and a line of fortified hills their front. We speak, of 
eourse, in only very approximate language, and on a bigger 
acale, as it were, than-is‘justified by present events. We have, 
however, roughly described the area in which our position of 
security will be found. 


The Greek situation remains exceedingly complicated. In 
the: first place, the Greeks have obligingly cleared the greater 
pert of their troops out of Salonika, an area which is left for us 
to deal with as we like. But though the Greek Government have 
settled this difficulty in a eatisfactory way, they have further 
trouble ahead of them. What are they to say to the Germans, 
Austrians, and Bulgarians if they cross the Greek frontier, and 
attack either in the front or on the flanks of the Allies, and 
go carry tke actual fighting into Greece? Strict logic might 
eompel them to say that what was sauce for the goose was sauce 
for the gander; but, if we are to judge from the words of the 
Times correspondent, the Greeks do not mean to endure the 
presence of Bulgarians within their territory. 


The situation is further complicated by the fact that the 
Germans and Austrians want to be off to meet the Russian 
threat in the North, and that the Bulgarians do not like the idea 
of being left alone to face the Allies at Salonika, especially as the 
Russian threat involves a direct attack on Bulgarian territory. 
A day or two will probably show how the situation will develop. 
It is quite possible that it may end in Greek intervention on the 
side of the Allies—a very strange result if it does occur. At 
the same time, the Greek Government, though not the Greek 
people, are still passionately anxious to preserve complete 
neutrality, and they will no doubt make a desperate struggle for 
this, no matter what bog of paradoxes and sophistries they will 
have to wade through to attain it. 


In the Reichstag on Thursday week Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg reviewed the military situation at length, and answered 
an-interpellation on the subject of peace. Curiosity as to how 
he would deal with’ the peace question had been very keen, but 
he used the occasion to dismiss the matter in a cavalier way, 
thus thinking, no doubt, that he would maintain the pretence 
that’ Germany is invincible, He congratulated Bulgaria on 
having won back what she had lost to Serbia in the second 
Balkan War. The Dardanelles stood “firmer than ever.” 
As for the opening of “a way to the Near East,” this was a 
landmark in the history of the war. The military contact with 
Turkey was of inestimable value, and the imports from Turkey 
and the Balkans would supplement German supplies in a most 
welcome manner. The Entente Powers meanwhile were trying 
to compensate themselves by violence against neutral Powers. 


At present {t was Greece’s turn. The original request of 
M. Venezelos that French and British troops should be landed 
at Salonika had been withdrawn, and the subsequent actions 
of the Entente had been entirely arbitrary. In fact, the opponents 
of Prussian militarism were showing how the British naval domi- 
mance could be used as a brutal menace to compel the Greeks to 
violate their duties as neutrals. The pretence that Britain had 
declared war for the sake of Belgium had long since had to be aban. 
doned. The world knew now that it was at England’s command 
that the “ murder of nations” continued. Inthe East the German 
and Austrian troops occupied a far-advanced, well-consolidated, 
and strong position, and were always “ready for a further 
advance.” In the West the French and British, in spite of their 
contempt for death, had failed to break through. The Austrian 
positions against Italy were firmly held. In Belgium the 
economic situation was almost normal, and in Poland and the 
eonquered Baltio provinces reorganization was proceeding. 
** Never in history bad so much peaceful work been accom- 
plished behind the front.” 


All this prepared the way for the Chancellor’s statements 
about peace. © The stories crediting Prince Biilow in Switzerland, 
Dr. Solf at the Hague, Prince Maximilian of Baden at Stockhoim, 
and Cardinal) Hartmann at Rome with peace missions were all 
fabrications. In answer to the suggestion of Herr Scheidemann, 
the Socialist, that peace overtures should come from Germany, 
since she was in much the stronger position, he said that the 











exact contrary was the policy of the Government. They were 
always ready to discuss terms,*but they must first see what 
terms the Entente Powers proposed. The longer the war went 
on the stronger Germany became. The demands generally 
made that “German militarism must be crushed” and that 
Alsace-Lorraine must be restored to France were impossible, 
Germany was getting enough food, cotton, copper, and rubber 
to carry on the war till reasonable proposals were made to her, 
The general impression the speech leaves on us is that the 
Chancellor spoiled his case by overstatement. It was a piece 
of political acting which had an obvious purpose. In no political 
assembly in the world but the Reichstag would it be possible 
for such a statement to be stage-managed throughout without 
fatal dissection, or even interruption except from one Deputy, 


The Times of last Saturday published a very interesting 
statement from M. Venezelos which was sent with the express 
sanction of King Constantine. M. Venezelos repeated his opinion 
that the Treaty with Serbia was binding on Greece in all circum- 
stances. Greece by not helping Serbia had lost her great oppor- 
tunity of realizing her desires in Asia Minor and Thrace. Finally, 
M. Venezelos justified his decision to take no part in the next 
elections. The wishes of the country had been declared at 
the last elections, and the King had overridden them. It would 
be useless to repeat the comedy, especially as the Government 
were allowing their supporters to return from the Army to vote, 
while withholding permission from the Venezelists. King 
Constantine, having read the statement, added a note that, 
though not in personal agreement with the views of M. Venezelos, 
he desired that they should be made known in Britain—words 
which recall the phrase of our Press Bureau when it sanctions 
publication but accepts no responsibility. We think the better 
of King Constantine for this act of fairness. 


The State Department at Washington has sent a strong Note 
to Austria about the sinking of the ‘ Ancona’ and the killing 
of. her passengers. It is pointed out that the ‘Ancona’ had 
stopped after her first effort to escape, and was offering no 
resistance when she was deli shelled. Such action 
“can only be described,” says the Note, ‘“‘as the wanton slaughter 
of defenceless non-combatants.” The American Government 
therefore require that the Austrian Government shall denounce 
the sinking of the ‘ Ancona’ as an indefensible act, punish the 
commander of the submarine, and pay an indemnity for the 
lives lost The Note goes on to express the hope that the reply 
of Austria will be “ prompt,” since it can hardly be supposed 
that the Austrian Government really approve of an act which 
is condemned by the world as “ barbarous.” Washington has a 
much shorter and sharper way with Austria than with Germany. 
The authors of the ‘ Lusitania’ crime were treated with much 
politeness, Yet we suspect that al) Austrian acts are German- 
inspired. It has been decided that if Austria does not capitulate, 
diplomatic relations will be broken off This point would 
appear to have been reached, as the Austrian reply, published 
in the papers of Thursday evening, is a pure evasion. 


We greatly regret that the Volunteer Bill, passed by the 
House of Lords some three weeks ago, has not yet been passed 
by the Commons, and that fears are entertained as to whether it 
will now become law. The Government, of course, can ensure the 
passage of the Bill if they like to do so, and therefore if the Bill 
miscarries the blame ought to rest, and certainly will rest, upon 
them. The situation would be ridiculous if it were not so 
serious. Here we bave some three hundred thousand drilled 
and efficient men, mostly in uniform provided by themselves, 
organized into platoons, companies, and battalions, under 
competent officers, in the higher commands almost al] ex- 
Regulars, often of great distinction. These men are eager to be 
employed, and to undertake what we may term auxiliary 
military duties At the same time, the working Generais— 
that is, the soldiers, like General Smith-Dorrien, whose words 
we quoted the other day, to take only one example—are exceed- 
ingly anxious to make use of the Volunteers for such wo rk—and 
it is not inconsiderable—as they are able to render in their 
spare time. In fact, many competent soldiers go so far as to 
tell us that the guarding of vulnerable points, which in the 
advanced stage of our preparations is now required, literally 
cannot be properly carried out without the aid of the Volunteers, 
We cannot take the soldiers of the New Army away from their 
training, and therefore the work will have to be done by the 
help of the Volunteers or not at all 
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Owing, however, to a series of technical points, ‘most of them 
due to that dread of taking any responsibility which marks the 
War Office, and also to the soldier's instinctive shyness of 
employing men who have not received full official recognition and 
are not under military law, the willing Volunteer and the willing 
General Officers and Staff cannot come together. The Volunteer 
Bill—a very able piece of drafting—does bring them together, 
and it is generally recognized that when the Bill has passed the 
Volunteers will be able to be used in a way that will be satis- 
factory to them and to the authorities. In these circumstances 
{t is incomprehensible that the Government do not brush aside 
al) obstacles instead of insisting that the consent of this or that 
private Member or group shall be a condition of the passage of 
a Bill of national importance. Whether difficulties have been 
made for the Goverment by private Members we do not know, 
but of one thing we are sure. Whatever their excuse, whether 

or bad, the men of the Volunteer Force will hold the Cabinet 
responsible if through a Parliamentary accident they are prevented 
from lending a helping hand in time of danger. To many men, 
indeed, the failure of the Government here—i.e., their failure to 
geo that Parliamentary exigencies must give way to national 
necds—would literally be the last straw. 


It is worth remembering that the Volunteers are now no 
antried body of whom it is possible for military men to say 
that it remains to be seen whether they will be of use, and 
goon. All the soldiers who have seen the Volunteers at work at 
trench-digging admit that, putting aside the Engineers, they are 
distinctly better than the ordinary infantryman. Some of the 
trenches, in parts of England which must be nameless, dug 
by Volunteers most willingly for nothing a day and nothing found, 
are unquestionably far better examples of the military art than 
trenches dug by navvies at “ six shillings a day and all found.” 
In all these circumstances we most earnestly urge the Govern- 
ment not to let the Volunteer Bill fall. If they do, it is quite 
possi.le that the Volunteer movement, now in a very critical 
position, will fall with it, leaving a sense of bitterness amongst 
some three hundred thousand men who are the very pick of our 
civil population. Is that a state of things which any of us can 
desire ? 

In the House of Commons on Thursday week Sir Henry 
Dalziel asked that the terms of the agreement between the 
British Government and the Merchants’ Guild of Copenhagen, 
and the Industrial Association of Denmark, should be published. 
According to the British version of the agreement, published 
in all the papers, the British Government, he said, had under- 
taken not to object to the export to belligerents of beer, leather, 
malt, cheese, tea, fresh and dried fruit, female clothing, clocks, 
and other articles. Was not this permission a violation of the 
Prime Minister's declaration last March that we meant to 
prevent commodities of any kind from entering or leaving 
Germany? Sir Arthur Markham stated that Lord Haldane 
had recently announced that he was opposed to the policy of 
“starving Germany.” 

Lord Robert Cecil absolutely refused to reveal the terms of 
the agreement, but said that he regarded it as an excellent 
arrangement. We cannot ourselves regard what is known of the 
agreement as at all satisfactory. Or rather we shguld say we are 
chiefly alarmed at the motive which is said to lie behind the 
agreement. To save the liberties of Europe for ages to come 
fs infinitely more important on all moral grounds than the 
maintenance for a few months of the humanitarian principle 
that “Germany must not be starved.” But we cannot believe 
that the Government as a whole seriously subordinate the power 
of the Navy to a false humanitarianism, for if they did they 
would be on their own confession incapable of waging war 
successfully. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith said that 
the Government did not propose a reduction of Ministerial and 
Parliamentary salaries. Mr. Birrell, who had suggested reduc- 
tion, had spoken for himself. Mn McKenna explained the 
War Obligations Bill, which was to regularize obligations into 
which the Government had already entered. The excess of 
imports from America over our exports to America required a 
restoring of the balance of trade and the maintenance of the 
rate of exchange. The only method was to sel] American 


Securities in the hands of British investors. The Government 
must obtain control of thege securities, and proposed to buy 
them at the current American price. They would be paid for in 





5 per cent. Exchequer bonds running for five years. If holders 
of the securities found it inconvenient to sell, the Government 
would accept securities on deposit for two years, paying the 
holder } per cent. over the dividends or interest due on the face 
value The holder would have the right to sell at any time. 
If the Treasury found it necessary to sell during the currency of 
the loan, it would have the right to purchase, at the middle 
New York price of the day, with the addition of 2} per eent. 
The value of American securities in this country had” been 
estimated at from £200,000,000 to £800,000,000. We have 
written on the whole scheme elsewhere. 


We mean to treat the Plural Voting Bill and the party intrigues 
with which it is surrounded with the contempt they merit. 
Therefore we shall: say nothing now on this score. We must, 
however, even at the risk of drawing near the sickly miasmas of 
this marsh, congratulate Mr. -Bonar Law on his*manly, straight- 
forward, and statesmanlike speech in the House on Tuesday, 
That it was made in the best Parliamentary manner matters 
little. What does matter is that it was a speech inspired by 
loyal and honourable ‘feeling and true patriotism. Moreover, 
it was a speech in which Mr. Bonar Law dealt with a most difficult 
position, not by adroit. Parliamentary diplomacy, but by honesty 
of utterance. -To insinuate, as the Times appears to do in ite 
ironically complimentary leading article of Thursday, that’ Mr. 
Bonar Law showed the ‘spirit of party seems to us most unfair 
and utterly inconsistent *with the'facts. What Mr. Bonar Law 
did was, while acknowledging party tics and party loyalty, te 
insist that they must be subordinated to the public good. 


And here we should like to note a point of special importance, 
We are not particular admirers of our party system, and have 
always insisted that the antiseptic of party is the willingness of 
men to leave the party on cssential issues. At the same time, 
we know that party must exist as part of the mechanism of 
democratic, or indeed of any, Government, and we recognize 
also that there must be party discipline. It is because ‘Mr. 
Bonar Law sees this as clearly as any man, and yet was willing 
to enter into the Coalition, and still more to maintain it, that he 
deserves the thanks of the nation. We believe that he was 
using no rhetorical device when he told the House of Commons 
that he and his. Unionist colleagues were quite aware that they 
were imperilling their political careers by joining the Coalition. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speech bristles with wise things well said, 
but we shall only deal with one of them—that passagein which 
he pointed out that the Coalition Government does not exist if 
it means only that half-a-dozen Unionists are in the Government 
and the Unionist Party“is against the Government. He went 
on to tell his party that if he lost its confidence. he could not 
continue a member of the Government. He and his colleagues 
were in the Government tot merely as Members of the 
House of Commons, but as representatives of the Unionist 
Party. In spite of the Times, we belicve that Mr. Bonar Law 
has here stated the actual facts, and has wisely refused to talk 
smooth sophistries about the total disappearance of party. 


On Tuesday a notice was issued stating that, though the 
King had largely got over his accident, his convalescence was 
not complete, that he had lost seriously in weight, and that in view 
of this fact his medical advisers had insisted on his taking-« 
small amount of stimulant until convalescence was complete. 
We are glad to say that the King, though reluctant to forgo 
even temporarily his abstention from intoxicants during the 
war, has, like a wise and reasonable man, yielded to his doctors’ 
decision. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the King’s temporary use 
of alcohol on doctors’ orders does not in the very slightest 
degree interfere with the force of his example, or weaken the 
influence of his pledge in the public interest. Such pledges 
are necessarily made subject to medical orders, No one, 
then, need have the least hesitation or doubt in urging his 
fellow-countrymen as strongly as before to follow the King’s 
example. In our leading columns we ask those of our readers 
and the public in gencral who favour our policy of “ Down 
Glasses during the War” to send us their names and addresses 
in order that, if later on it should seem necessary or advisable to 
organize the men who do not want the brewer's dray to 
block the ammunition-wagon, we shall have a nucleus crew 
ready for expansion. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


|’ writing last week of the military situation we 

ventured to take a line which then must have 
seemed a piece of impertinent optimism to many of our 
readers. We found it impossible to feel a sense of even 
“local despair ” in regard to the retreat of the Allies upon 
Salonika and their sea base—a retreat which we felt sure 
could be conducted with perfect safety. We further 
ventured to predict that the Allies, by means of a series of 
field fortifications having the valley of the Vardar on their 
left, of the Struma on their right, and the sea and the three- 
pronged peninsula of Chalcidice in their rear, would be able 
to provide a place of arms such as Wellington possessed in 
the Peninsula—i.e., could make a Torres Vedras in 
Macedonia. This is almost exactly what is happening. 
The retreat has been safely accomplished, and, as Mr. 
Roosevelt used to say about the Panama Canal, we and the 
French are “ making the dirt fly” in the trench lines in 
the area north of Salonika, an area from which the Greeks 
have already withdrawn their troops. At the moment the 
bulk of the Allied Army are resting on a prepared position 
just within the Greek frontier, and there it is quite possible 
they will stop, secure in the knowledge that they have 
always got what we may call the Salonika fortifications 
as a second line to fall back upon. . 

Once more let us ask our readers to look at the situation, 
not merely from the point of view of the Allies, but from 
that of the Germans. How does the Balkan situation 
appear to them, not, of course, when they are concocting 
wireless gasconade, but in the privacy of the Map Room 
of the Tovietosten of the Sone Staff? It is our 
belief that if you coyld get an officer of the supreme German 
War Council to speak the truth, he would tell you that the 
ogee of a strong and undefeated army at Salonika 

ids fair to upset the whole of the German scheme for 
dealing with the Balkans and Turkey. Aslong as that army 
remains at Salonika it is on the German flank, and there- 
fore a pe etual menace. A force may issue from behind 
the Salonika lines to cut those German communications 
between Constantinople and the Danube which have been 
established with such trouble and such risk by the Central 
Powers. Again, a force at Salonika creates a very special 
menace for Bulgaria. Instead of the Balkans hides 
cleared of their enemies, the Bulgarians see before them a 
force which may at*any moment, and almost certainly 
will if the Germans become “occupied elsewhere,” 
strike a blow at the heart of Bulgaria. So great, 
indeed, is the menace of the Salonika force that ons 
could well understand the Germans, Turks, and Bul- 
garians agreeing that before they enter upon their great 
schemes of “ passing the Desert ” in order to invade Egypt, 
of driving us out of the Persian Gulf, or of invading Russia 
through Armenia, or whatever may be tho last grandiose 
plan of the General Staff, they must first pluck the 
thorn out of the flesh and destroy once and for all 
“the poisonous interlopers of the Chersonese.” That, 
of course, was just what Napoleon was always saying and 
trying to get his Generals to do in the case of Wellington’s 
“contemptible little Army,” which would keep dodging in 
and out of the lines of Torres Vedras. We can, then, te 
stand the Germans fecling far from happy at the idea of 
having to beat their heads against the Salonika lines without 
an absolutely overwhelming force of the kind they employed 
to rush Namur or Antwerp. For the Germans have 
not got an overwhelming force of this kind. Unless, too, 
we are greatly mistaken, such force as they have got in 
the Balkans is at the moment bitterly wanted elsewhere. 
We have heard very little of late of the Russian forces in 
Bessarabia and of the threatened invasion of Bulgaria, 
but we should not be surprised to learn that the Germans 
were becoming alarmed by this feature of the situation, 
and that the troops of the Central Powers will have to be 
recalled from Macedonia in order to meet this new menace. 
As the very striking telegram from Athens in Thurs- 
day’s Times suggests, if the Germans find that they have 
a pressing appointment in the North which they cannot 
postpone, the Bulgarians may also find that they have 
urgent business in the same direction. If they do, the 














Allies will very soon find that they have nothing form; 

in front of them, and will be ten 4 to seize ey re 
and to begin an offensive campaign in sympathy with the 
Russians. But if a Russian force were to advance from 
the North into Bulgaria and a French and British forog 
from the South, the Germans, to pursue the old meta hor 
would be between the two jaws of the pincers. That being 
so, even though the Germans are anxious to move, it ig 
quite possible that they will have to get troops from else. 
where to meet the Russian danger, and will “ forced to 
sit in the snow outside our Salonika lines lest worse things 
befallthem. If this happens, the Salonika expedition wil] 
have well justified itself, for it will be holding up a force 
considerably larger than itself and under favourable condi. 
tions. Meanwhile the Serbian Army, aided and supported 
by the eighty thousand Italians who are in process of 
landing in Albania, will have pulled themselves together 
and will be ready to issue forth from the mountains to 
attack the Bulgarians at Monastir, or else to be placed on 
transports and brought round to Salonika. 

Before we end our review of the general military situa. 
tion we must deal, though it can only be very shortly, 
with the menace to Egypt. Undoubtedly the Germans and 
Turks, or rather the Turks under German direction, are 
going to launch a really serious attack upon Egypt, an 
attack planned with great care and supported by desert 
railways, an attack which is very likely to be launched 
not merely on the El-Arish route, which was that attempted 
last year, but also through the Sinaitic Peninsula. This 
attack will, of course, be based on the Hedjaz Railway. 
Though we see all the anxieties and dangers of such an 
attack, and fully understand the risks, we believe that 
that invasion is on the whole not to be dreaded, but 
indeed should be welcomed as likely to bring ruin on its 
planners. If we have made, as we must assume we have 
made, full preparations along the line of the Suez Canal, 
we ask for nothing better than that the Germans and 
Turks should knock their heads against our lines and 
engage in a new example of trench warfare in which they 
will have their backs to a waterless desert, with, at the very 
most, two lines of attenuated desert railway and no lateral 
communication, not even a road, while we shall have 
Egypt behind us and all its supplies, including water. 
What is best of all, we shall have the lateral communication, 
first, of the Suez Canal with its flotillas of gunboats—i.c., 
floating batteries of heavy artillery which can be moved up 
and down exactly as they are wanted—and, further, 
railway running parallel to the Canal, which can be used 
to reinforce our line at any point and “ teach the doubtful 
battle where to rage.” At the same time, both our flanks 
will rest upon the sea, which means upon British squadrons. 
If croakers ask us how we are going to guard a line of a 
hundred miles with, say, only a quarter of a million troops 
against half-a-million Turks and Germans, our answer is: 
“* Look at the map.” The Germans cannot attack across 
lakes or marshes or inundated ground. This means 
that, of the whole course of the Suez Canal, Nature 
and Art have denied to the assailants nearly half, and 
that there is only a front of about sixty miles where the 
Canal borders good hard sand, and so where an attack can 
be made under favourable conditions. If, after our ex- 
periences of the German attaek last February, those sixty 
miles have not been fortified so strongly as to be well- 
nigh invulnerable to any attack that can be brought 
against them, all we can say is that somebody ought to 
be hanged. But of course those preparations have been 
made, though very naturally they have not been trumpeted 
in the newspapers. 

If we were asked to sum up the military situation, and 
may be allowed to do so in metaphor, we should say that 
the Germans are in the position of a tiger which has been 
gradually surrounded by the toils of the hunters and is 
now making dashes from side to side with desperate courage 
and energy in order to force an escape. Every now and 
then the hunters with their stakes and nets have to fall 
back, but never so far that they cannot go on again. The 
tiger sprang at the Western nde, and failed. Then 
ho sprang at the North-Eastern, and failed again. Now 
another mad rush is being made to the South-East, and 
that we predict will fail also, even if we assume a high 
degree of stupidity in our ways of mecting the rush—an 
assumption which we by no means think it necessary to 
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make. If we do not quarrel amongst ourselves, or exhaust 
our energies by scolding each other, or, again, foolishly 
withdraw when we ought to advance or advance when 
we ought to retire, we shall ultimately stop the 
tiger’s rush. It is possible that the rushing process 
may go on for a very considerable period—another year 
or even more. It is also possible that, though we do 
not know it yet, the tiger already has a bullet in his 
brain, and that what we are now witnessing is the first 
frenzy of a protracted death-struggle. In either case, 
the tiger is doomed. It is only a matter of how much 
damage he will do us before he dies. 


THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF GERMANY. 


N exceptionally informing series of articles on the 
A condition of Germany by a Swede, who has just 
visited many German towns, has been appearing in the 
Times. The Swede, who was educated in a German Univer- 
sity, and spent ten years in Germany, is frankly pro-Ally 
in his sympathies, though he still counts many Germans 
among his friends. He is so reasonable in his comments, 
and so quick to pick out what is significant, that we have 
no hesitation in saying that his diagnosis of the state of 
German feeling is as near the truth as any neutral writer 
is likely to bring us. ‘Ihe moral of ail that he says is very 

lain. Germany is not being “starved” yet, and it 
would indeed be difficult to starve her in the strict sense 
of the word, but it is evident that the one thing above all 
others which is making an unpression on her is the blockade. 
She fears it. When it relaxes she rejoices ; when it tightens 
its grip she becomes alarmed. If the blockade should be 
weakened, says the Swedish observer, the war “ may 
continue almost indefinitely.” What madness, then, to 
relax it by any deliberate concession! Maddest thing of 
all to do it in the name of humanity, when a relaxation 
means not only a prolongation of suffering, but a jeopard- 
izing of the libertics uf the world for generations | 

The correspondent found that no difficulties were put | 
in his way, either when he entered Germany or when he 
wished to move about freely. He was conscious of being 
watched in trains, but no doubt the German authorities 
are satisfied that they have nothing to fear from Sweden, 
and are, therefore, even anxious to keep yp the appearance 
of acting as though all their books were “ open to in- 
In Berlin he stayed at a bearding-house of 
the superior sort. Here he was among the va-et-vient 
of professional men and officers from the front. All be- 
lieved that the war would be over in three or four months. 
Were not France and Britain held fast in the West, were 
not Belgium, Serbia, much of the Baltic provinces, and 
Russian Poland conquered, and was not the way 
open to the Near East? What, then, remained but 
the conquest of Egypt and the war would be over ? 
It must be remarked here that, not only on the 
evidence of a mere Berlin boarding-house, but on evidence 
collected in ail directions, the correspondent was convinced 
of the reality of the German intention to try to conquer 
Egypt. Camels and mules are being bought in large 
quantities and railways are being laid in the desert. There 
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is no excuse for any one who does not accept the warning. 
If we take the necessary precautions, we shall have nothing 
to fear and probably something to gain. But the Germans 
mean business. The correspondent, in spite of the universal 
confidence, was not unduly impressed by it. He knows 
Germans too well not to remember that, in spite of the 
travelling habit which has been fashionable in recent years, 
the vast majority of them know extraordinarily little of 
the resources and temper of other countries. And, of 
course, want of experience is made good to their own 
satisfaction by their wonderful docility in believing what 
they are told to believe. They see everywhere the great 
maps covered with coloured flags showing the conquered 
territories, and they believe nothing but that the war is 
going splendidly for their country. Nevertheless, although 
Berlin outwardly has been changed hardly at all by the 
war, the correspondent came across evidence of doubts, 
anxieties, and even of riots. Accidentally he lighted upon the 
information that, in the belief of one statistician, Germany 
could not hold out for more than twelve months unless she 





could maintain her supply of fat-matters—among which, | 
we may say, copra is not the least important. In November 


there was a riot of some magnitude in Berlin, and there 
has been another since then. These food riots—for such 
they are—appear to be originated by women. In a very 
curious and enlightening passage the correspondent says 
that the spirit of German women is giving out before 
that of German men. He does not mean that they do 
not work splendidly. They do. They are untiring in 
their hospital work, and even in hard manual labour such 
as navvy jobs on a Berlin underground railway, but their 
grumbling at the cost of necessaries grows louder and 
louder. They have no idea of accepting privation or— 
not to put it toostrongly—inconvenience in their domestio 
economy quietly. Here we may congratulate ourselves 
that Englishwomen have nothing to learn from Germany. 

By decree there are two meatless days and two fatless 
days every week. That is to say, on two days no meat 
may be sold in shops or restaurants, and on two other 
days no fat. The law does not touch whatever may have 
been stored in private houses. Bread, flour, and milk 
can be bought only to the quantity for which the purchaser 
holds a ticket. Paraffin oil is almost unobtainable. An 
interesting point is the cultivation of fresh-water fish— 
carp, tench, pike, and so on. The Government, contrary 
to some accounts, have not yet called up the copper sup- 
plies. An acquaintance of the correspondent had been 
instructed to send a list to the Government of all copper 
articles in his works, but he had heard no more of the 
matter. The Government have drawn up an inventory, 
in fact, and have not yet made use of it. Butter varies 
greatly in price with the locality, but this is true of nearly 
all forms of food. Butter reached 3s. a pound at one 
time in Berlin, but has since dropped to 2s. 3d. On the 
other hand, in one small town in West Prussia visited by 
the correspondent the maximum price of butter had been 
fixed at Is. 6d. a pound. One of the most conspicuous 
shortages is in rubber. Indiarubber tires may be used 
but rarely and taxi-cabs are disappearing. Motoring for 
pleasure is unknown. If Englishmen have rather exag- 
gerated the shortages in Germany, tiie Germans are also 
guilty of characteristic exaggerations. They really believe 
that Zeppelins will help to end the war. 

The almost universal confidence is, of course, reflected 
in any discussion of possible terms of peace, though we 
do not imagine for a moment that the statesmen of Ger- 
many really deceive themselves when they make such 
statements as that of the Chancellor in the Reichstag last 
week. The authorities assert what they wish the people 
to believe, and no doubt they also hope to bluff their enemies 
to some extent. At all events, the correspondent thinks 
that the German terms of peace as at present formulated 
are something like this. First and foremost there must 
be what is called a “ Free Rhine.” For that reason the 
Germans will fight for Antwerp to the last. They mean 
to persuade or intimidate Holland into abandoning her 
rights at the mouth of the Schelde. Possibly this might 
be done by the extension of the German Customs Union. 
Belgium would be treated to the Alsace-Lorraine system. 
The correspondent came across no anti-annexationists, 
though they are said to exist. He calls the notion that 
Germany will be persuaded, except by force, to evacuate 
Belgium “ ridiculous.” She has spent vast sums of 
money, both there and in Poland, on reorganization and 
on what she fancies is a tactful treatment of the popu- 


lation. Whence is she to recover this money? She is 
not rebuilding Belgium for love of the Belgians. The 


grandiose Customs Union with which the fancy of all 
Germans now plays would include, besides Holland (why 
not all Scandinavia ?), Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Roumania, 
and Greece. Finally, Germany would require freedom to 
extend as she pleased eastwards without interruption from 
Britain, and it is promised (if not believed) by the autho- 
rities that Britain, France, and Russia will pay for the war. 

The moral is worth repeating. Let us use our naval 
power to the last ounce of its value. Any other policy is 
perfidy to our cause and our duty. Germany, as we see, 
is not “starved” yet. But let us not commit the irre- 
mediable folly of using that fact as an excuse for supineness. 
It is worse than folly—it is madness—to say: “ Since Ger- 
many cannot be easily starved, therefore we will not try to 
starve her.” The Swedish observer has shown us the way, 
and we are certain that no other opinion worth having 
would disagree with his. 
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“THE TRADE’S” OPPORTUNITY. 


1 fo “the trade” are wise, they will seize the oppor- 
' tunity to make terms with those who say that the 
country cannot afford to buy, transport, and consume liquor 
during the crisis of the war, and that the energics now 
spent in these occupations must be turned into channels 
which will result in the destruction of our enemies and the 
preservation of ourselves. We have got to save some- 
where, and the only way in which we can do so on the 
huge scale necessary is to put down our glasses during 
the war. At the moment “the trade” are inclined to 
claim a vested interest in the drinking habits of the British 
people, and boldly to assert that they, and not the country 
or the Government, have the first claim upon the energies 
and the purses of Englishmen. When “ the trade” have 
taken so many shillings out of, and put so many quarts of 
beer or glasses of whisky into, the Briton, but not till 
then, may the Executive use his energies or his purse. 
If, however, “ the trade” are able to read the signs of the 
times, they will surely see that this is an attitude which 
the country does not mean to tolerate much longer, and 
that they had much better make peace with their opponents 
while they can. Six months hence it may be too late. 
Instead of resisting schemes for buying them out, “ the 
trade”’ ought to be considering what is their minimum 
price and urging the Government to finish the job and let 
them go. 

What is going to happen if “the trade” are supine 
and do nothing, though.it may not be apparent to the eyes 
ef their leaders, is plain enough. There are three great 
tendencies at work to cut away the profits of the sellers of 
intoxicants, and to destroy the vast and lucrative monopoly 
which has hitherto belonged to our brewers and distillers. 
These tendencies are only beginning to exercise their 
influence at present, but it isa case of tobogganing down 
a steep hill, and the pace will grow faster and faster. 

The first of the tendencies is the drastic action 
taken by the Central Board. Here the writing on 
the wall is very clear. The Board in various munition 
areas, and, most important of all, throughout London, 
has -forbidden treating, and has seriously restricted 
the hours in which drinking is allowed. Except in 
Glasgow, where the immense: prosperity of the wage- 
earning class has apparently defeated, to a considerable 
extent, the restrictions, they have very greatly reduced 
the consumption of liquor, and have wrought a social 
improvement which can only be described as amazing in 
its rapidity.» For example, in London the moment the 
restrictions came into operation the Police Court charges 
showed an enormous reduction, a reduction which is 
displayed with sensational force in a chart published in 
last Saturday’s Times. It is not sufficient to talk about 
the descending curve of police cases. It is a cataract 
plunge. Now it is hardly too much to say that in this 
chart is written, if not the doom of “ the trade,” at any rate 
its final warning. If the restriction of hours and the rules 
against treating can produce this miracle, even when London 
is full of soldiers on furlough and of well-paid men and 
women, and denuded of an unemployed class—i.e., of 
the class which has not “ the price of a pot ” in its pocket— 
how would it be possible for “‘ the trade ”’ to resist a demand, 
not only for increased strictness, but for applying the 
Metropolitan rules throughout the country? What is 
the answer to the cry: “ Why should not Somersetshire 
and Wiltshire and ‘North Wales, and indeed the whole of 
England, share in a benefit so huge as that which: is indi- 
cated by the falling off of the Police Court charges in 
London ¢” . Who would dare to prevent the country from 
moving down this safe and easy path to the abolition of 
petty crime? “ The trade” would surely not allege that 
the Magistrates and the police had a vested interest in 
the crimes which come from drink, and that therefore 
there must be no restrictions unless it can be shown that 
they are ee, essential to the carrying on of the 
war. Unquestionably the demand that all England and 
Scotland should be put under the same rules as London 
enjoys now will grow, and will in the end prevail. What 
is good for London, and is found perfectly practicable 
there, cannot be regarded as a gross violation of justice and 
liberty in Compton Dando. Thatisa proposition which we 
venture to say the country would find eminently reasonable. 











Already we see abundant signs that restrictions are going 
to be asked for in imperative tones. But restrictions, 
whatever “ the trade” may say, must mean a serious loss 
of profit. It is no good for them to hug to their bosoms 
the delusion that they have beaten the restrictions in 
Glasgow, and that as much money is coming out of people’s 

ockets there for liquor as before. The only result of that 

isagreeable fact will be, not a demand for the abandonment 
of the restrictions as useless, but a demand for closer and 
more effective restrictions. When newspapers of such g 
central position as the Glasgow Herald—a paper with no 
teetotal leanings or fanatical views on the liquor question 
—demand, as they have demanded, that the restrictions 
shall be rendered effective for their purpose by being made 
stronger, “the trade” will not be able to get very much 
consolation from this exception to the rule that restrictiog 
means low consumption, and therefore less profit. 

The next tendency which is dangerous to “ the trade” 
is increased taxation. If “ the trade,” by the exercise of 
that political influence which they know so well how to 
manipulate, manage so to intimidate Ministers that they 
will not dare to adopt the policy of “‘ Down Glasses during 
the War,” and thereby set the working classes free to save 
and work their hardest, there is sure to be a movement 
for higher taxation, on the double ground that it will help 
to increase the revenue and force that part of the worki 
classes which is earning high wages to make an aceon 
contribution to the war. In fact, the Treasury will say : 
“ If we cannot divert the money which now goes into the 
public-houses into War Loan, we must proceed by the 
old methods, and put up the price paid for licences, and 
also increase the taxation on beer and spirits.” The 
brewers, indeed, are here in special peril. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might very well say that in future there 
should be no distinction made between the character of 
intoxicants, but that what should be taxed is the per- 
centage of alcohol in any drink—a result which would 
of course enormously increase the tax on beer. The 

resent system bribes men, as it were, to take their alcohol 
in the form of beer rather than in the form of whisky and 
water. Under scientific taxation, if the percentage of 
alcohol were the only test and beer paid at the same rate 
as whisky, the result would be exceedingly unfavourable 
to the brewing interest. If under this arrangement the 
existing tax on spirits were increased, there could be no 
objection on temperance grounds. No doubt the con- 
sumers would grumble a little, but not to any great extent, 
and while war conditions prevailed we feel sure that it 
would be possible to get another ten millions a year out 
of “the trade,” even though the extra taxation reduced 
consumption. 

The third danger to “the trade” is very possibly the 
greatest of all, though at present it is hardly regarded as 
a danger. When the King last April set an example of 
abstention from intoxicants during the war except under 
doctor’s orders, we were very near having a national 
movement for an anti-liquor pledge during the war. That 
still remains a possibility. As the correspondence in our 
columns has shown, there are plenty of people eager for 
such a development, and if they could only find a leader 
or leaders who would organize a campaign throughout the 
country, we might see a crusade, like the “‘ Catch-my-Pal ” 
crusade of a few years ago, which would spread like wildfire 
throughout England, Scotland, Wales, and the North of 
Ireland, and might have a very serious effect upon those 
trading in intoxicants. Already there are whispers of the 
formation of a King’s League for War Abstainers. 

In public we shall, we expect, be told that “the trade” 
are quite content with the present situation, and that 
the three points we have raised are all “ bogies” and of 
no account. Those who look below the surface, however, 
know that “the trade” have been much agitated by 
the revival in these columns of the demand for prohibition 
during the war. They know, too, that that demand 
cannot be stifled. And for this reason. The Government 
cannot give up their crusade in favour of thrift, and the 
moment the plea for saving for war purposes is pre 
those who press it are face to face with the question of 
abstention during the war. That is a cry which cannot 

ibly die down or blow over, but must continue with 
increasing force as long as the war lasts. No wonder, then, 
that the more long-sighted of the brewers and distillers 
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are already saying in private that they are only too anxious 
to be bought out on any terms which are in the least 
reasonable. In these circumstances surely the right and 
the sensible thing for “the trade” is to join hands, not 
with the extreme temperance fanatics in order to prevent 
prohibition, but rather with those who, like ourselves, 
realize that it would be unfair not to give reasonable 
compensation to “the trade,” and are fully prepared to 
ive it. 

eshortly, what “ the trade” should do is to take up the 
scheme which was worked out by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Committee last spring, and boldly ask the Government to 
buy them out. The mechanism of purchase would not be 
difficult to construct. There would of course be no 
attempt to go to the market and raise a Beer and Spirits 
Loan in competition with a War Loan. The brewers and 
the distillers, and such other persons as it was determined 
ought to receive compensation, would be paid in War 
Stock bearing a 4} per cent. rate of interest, but such 
War Stock would not be allowed to be sold till after the 
war, or, perhaps better still, until a year after peace. 
Of course it is possible to raise all sorts of objections, 
many of them per se thoroughly sound, to this pro- 
posal, but their soundness is not a ground for doing 
nothing. What we have got to do is to consider whether 
the alternative, the sfatus quo, is open to less objection. Of 
course if we are satisfied with the way in which the working 
classes, and indeed a large proportion of all classes, are 
spending their money in intoxicants, and slowing down 
the human machine for war work, then there is nothing 
more to be said. If we are not satisfied with existing 
conditions, then, in spite of obstacles and difficulties in 
the way of prohibition and purchase, we must push on. 
A wire entanglement is a terrible thing, but you can get 
through it if you have sufficient courage and determination. 
You must, however, will that it shall be surmounted, and 
not be content to fold your hands and say: “I am not 
equal to such a task.” 





OUR “ DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 


HE country is, we are convinced, full of people who 
agree with the Spectator policy in regard to prohibi- 
tion during the war, and are deeply anxious that something 
should be done to check what they see is a great impediment 
to victory. At present they are without a leader, but the 
moment a leader arises they are prepared to follow him. 
The difficulty is to find a leader, and when he is found the 
further difficulty will arise of how he is to find his followers. 
We suggest as a preliminary that those who agree with the 
policy of ““ Down Glasses during the War ” should send us, 
not for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their names and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
shall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of life-long holders of temperance and teetotal views, 
but only of those who, though they were neutral or anti- 
prohibitionist before the war, rave, like the “ Spectator,” 
come to the conclusion that we must fight the war on the basis 
on which Russia is fighting it. 

Let us hasten to say that, although we refrain from asking 
for the co-operation of the regular advocates of temper- 
ance, we do not mean for a moment to throw discredit 
upon those persons. They, however, are already organized 
and in touch with each other. The persons whom we wish 
to organize for action are those who, like curselves, see that 
saving is absolutely necessary, and that the only form of 
saving open to the mass of the nation is through the 
rte Ba see of intoxicants. That is the broadest possible 
basis for common action, and it is the one which we advo- 
cate. We are not temperance extremists, and it is most 
important that we should not be labelled as such. Those 
who regard the consumption of intoxicants as a crime— 
which we do not—may work with us temporarily, but it 
must be made clear from the beginning that our policy is 
essentially a war a 

Our proposals for purchase or compensation are inci- 
dental, or rather mechanical. You cannot justly adopt 
prohibition, even for the period of the war, without making 
provision for those who will thereby be deprived of their 








property. In these circumstances public ownership is the 
only a solution. When once “the trade” has 
my into their hands, the Government will be free te 
eal with it as the people of this country direct. Our 
hope is that their final decision will be against the re- 
creation of a monopoly working for profit, and that th 
will keep the sale of intoxicants under their own control. 
That, however, is not the question of the moment. The 
final question as to what to do with our publicans and 
public-houses, or rather how to regulate them, for we de 
not believe in the possibility of permanent prohibition, 
must be left open and without prejudice. 

Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence te 
any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle 
of “ Down Glasses during the War.” We would. most 
earnestly ask those who send in their names and addresses 
to communicate with us by means of postcards (they are 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a modd 
the formula: “I am in favour of the es of ‘ Down 
Glasses during the War.’” They shou add in plain 
writing their name and address, Those who take this step 
should ask their friends to do the same. 





FINANCING THE WAR. 


WO Bills which were discussed in the House of Com- 
mons in the course of the present week will help 
perhaps to bring home to the general public the immediate 
difficulty of financing the war. That difficulty consists, 
not in providing revenue with which to meet the interes 
upon the loans that are raised, but in raising the loans 
themselves. Whether or not our total savings are equal, 
or can be made equal, to the drafts now made un hen 
is a point. upon which economists differ ; but:the Treasury 
officials and the bankers and all people primarily concerned 
agree in this, that it-is not easy to obtain the — money 
with which to pay the expenses of the war. For this 
reason we shall probably have, if the war continues, te 
multiply the expedients for making Government loans 
attractive. The Bills above referred to only deal with 
two phases of the problem. The first is the question of 
the American exchange, which has in one way or another 
been a difficulty ever since the war began. The Govern- 
ment have bought munitions very largely from the United 
States, and must probably continue so to do, although 
the output from our munition factories is rapidly increasing. 
As the balance of trade is against us owing to the growth 
from other causes of our import trade and the decline 
of our export trade, it is impossible to pay for these 
Government imports of munitions except either by means 
of raising a loan in the United States or by the sale of 
American securities held in this country. Both methods 
have been utilized. Of the hundred million loan nego- 
tiated by Lord Reading and his colleagues, fifty million 
pounds is credited to this country, and is available for 
paying in dollars for munitions purchased by the British 
Government in the United States. In addition, a very 
considerable amount of American securities held in this 
country have been sold by private owners, partly from 
patriotic motives, and partly because the low rate of 
exchange gives an extra profit upon the sale. One striking 
example of this process is the action of the Carnegie 
Trustees for various Scottish funds, who have decided 
to sell United States Steel Corporation bonds and invest 
the money in British War Loans. Owing to the operation 
of these two causes, and also to the formation of a Bankers’ 
Committee in the City of London for the purpose of regu- 
lating exchange as far as possible, the American exchange 
has latterly improved to a very appreciable extent. The 
New York price of the sovereign, which fell as low as 4-56 
dollars at the end of August, is now in the region of 4-70, 
which represents a fall of little more than 3 per cent. 
below the normal. This contrasts very favourably with 
the American exchange for the German mark, which is 
nearly 18 per cent. below normal. 

In view of this relatively satisfactory position, it migh# 
be argued that the Government would do well to leave 
matters alone; but the City, though temperamentally 
suspicious of Government interference, appears on the 
whole to be inclined to welcome Mr. McKenna’s proposed 
new departure. The new scheme, which had been a good 
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deal discussed in advance, is popularly known’ as the 
mobilization of American securities. Briefly, it amounts 
to this—that private individuals, instead of selling their 
American securities through the ordinary commercial or 
financial] channels, are to be invited either to sell or to lend 
these securities to the British Government, which will deal 
with them as a whole. It may be asked why the effect 
on exchange is not the same if the holder of American 
bonds sells direct to New York as if he sells through the 
British Government. The answer is that a battalion of 
a thousand men under one commander is a more effective 
force than a thousand separate individuals. If the 
Government control all the American securities which 
private holders in this country are willing to part with, 
they will be able to exercise a more effective influence 
upon American exchange than if these individuals were 
all acting separately. This comes about from the fact 
that the holder of a large volume of securities is able to 
sell largely whenever the situation tends to be desperate. 
Consequently speculators in exchange know that the 
situation never will be allowed to become desperate, and 
therefore they are precluded from gambling on the chance 
of a heavy fall. If, for example, it were known that 
whenever the New York exchange fell below 4:70 the 
British Government would intervene to sell American 
securities on a large scale, no dealer in exchange would 
make arrangements for any lower price. As a result 
the average price would be forced up. In addition, the 
fact of the securities all being in one hand enables that 
hand to prevent excessive fluctuations in exchange. This 
is an excellent theoretical argument for Mr. McKenna’s 
latest Bill. It isonly necessary to add, by way of warning, 
that the value of the scheme will depend upon the skill 
of those who work it. 

There is one practical difficulty with regard to the 
“aap soa mobilization of American securities which will not 

e very easy to overcome. Many American bonds are held 
by insurance companies in this country, who have bought 
them with a view to meeting remote future liabilities. 
All that the insurance company cares about is the realization 
of the value of the bond on the due date of redemption. It 
matters nothing to the insurance company how the selling 
value of the bond varies on the market. Mr. McKenna 
proposes to borrow such securities as these in order to use 
them if occasion should require in New York. He must, 
however, also take power to buy the bonds out and out, 
for otherwise he would be unable to make full use of them. 
He therefore proposes that if it should be necessary 
to sell the bond the lenders shall be entitled to the 
middle price in New York on the day of sale, plus 
2$ per cent. But if the bond were selling far below its 
parity value, clearly this 2} per cent. would be no adequate 
compensation to the insurance company which had parted 
with its provision against future liabilities. Surely the 
fairer plan would be to agree beforehand as to the price 
at which the Government should buy, supposing it became 
necessary for them to acquire the stock. Under such an 
arrangement the owner would know exactly where he 
stood. This and many other practical details will have 
to be carefully considered if the scheme is to be made to 
work effectively. 

The other Bill above referred to deals with quite a 
different range of financial subjects. The Government are 
rightly anxious to attract investments as much as possible 
from the poorer classes, and especially from wage-earners. 
A strong Committee over which Mr. Montagu presides has 
been appointed to consider practical schemes. Meanwhile 
the Government are already taking power to enlarge the 
facilities offered by the Post Office Savings Bank. The 
Bill which was discussed this week authorizes the Post 
Office to hold securities on behalf of depositors up to 
£1,000 in value. It also authorizes an increase in the 
present limit of ordinary Savings Bank deposits. The 
actual amount of that increase has not yet been decided, 
being one of the points left to Mr. Montagu’s Committee. 
There is no serious objection to increasing the limit for 
Post Office deposits as a purely war measure, provided 
that the present rate of interest of 2} per cent. be main- 
tained. Some writers have very foolishly been urging that 
24 per cent. is too low a rate of interest in view of the fact 
that Government War Loans are now paying approximately 
5 per cent. The answer is that the purchaser of War 











Loan has no claim upon the Government for a refund of 
his money for a long period of years, during which period 
he must take the risk of his capital depreciating. On the 
other hand, a depositor in the Post Office Savings Bank can 
draw out his money in full practically at a moment's 
notice, and is entitled to interest calculated month by 
month on whatever balance stands to his credit. A rate 
of *4 per cent. is ample in the case of money thus con- 
veniently held at call. In the interests of the public 
Exchequer it is to be hoped that Mr. McKenna will resist 
any attempt to raise that rate. 








AWED BY RUMOUR. 


F any one tried to account for the ebb and flow of confidence 
among anxious observers of the wa, he would find it 
almost impossible to do so. One week he is conscious that 
there is an atmosphere of depression. He feels it in the air 
when he wakes up in the morning, and it still surrounds him 
when he lies down at night. Another week confidence hag 
succeeded depression. He feels that, too, in the air day and 
night. Yet there is generally no positive reason for the change, 
It is rather as though there had been a change owing to the 
sheer unaccountable restlessness of the human mind. The 
fluctuations of easy hopefulness and misgiving succeed one 
another like the regular rises and falls of temperature in one 
suffering from a fever. Action is followed by reaction. The 
changes might be traced by such an undulating line as one sees 
at the head of a patient’s bed in a fever hospital. No doubt 
there is often some immediate evidence on account of which 
optimism may soar or pessimism declare itself; but just as 
often there is no tangible reason—unless, of course, we call 
rumour a tangible reason, and here we suspect we light upon 
a primary explanation of the fluctuations. 

The general situation remains much the same, and is by no 
means unpromising. Every scheme to which Germany has 
put her hand has failed in the large sense. She failed to dispose 
of France in a few days or weeks before turning to rend Russia ; 
she failed to reach Paris; she failed to reach Calais; she has 
failed at sea and has lost her colonies; she has failed to entice 
any one of the Allies into a separate peace; she has failed to 
derive any apparent military advantage from her Russian 
campaign; she has failed, in fact, to do what she really hoped 
to do in any of the schemes which have one by one replaced 
her original scheme. Is it, then, a foolish self-flattery, with all 
this experience behind us, to believe that even the Serbian 
campaign, for which we were unjustifiably unprepared, will 
fail to bring Germany all the recompense for which she hopes ? 
It comes late in a series of abortive plans. True, we on our 
side have been slow in reaping the advantage of our enemy’s 
failures ; we have committed errors which have dissipated our 
strength just when it was most needed for a demoralizing, if 
not a decisive, blow. But can any one say that Germany— 
to look at the case from her point of view—has any reason to 
be satisfied ? She faces a prospect of bankruptcy. Is it not 
certain that if the military clique of Prussia could have foreseen 
in July, 1914, what has since happened they would never have 
made war? But the people who suffer from fluctuations of 
confidence and misgiving have no standard steadily before them 
by which to judge the significance of daily events. In the 
absence of authoritative information of importance, they feed 
on the latest rumour, which fills the skies of their vision s0 
that they are unable to see the clouds behind which the sun is 
shining. Or, of course, it may be just the reverse—a local 
success somewhere, because it appears in the newspapers in huge 
type (though the use of that type, after all, is all in the discretion 
of the sub-editor, and exactly the same news printed in small 
type and tucked away in a corner would make no impression 
on the volatile reader), sends their spirits up to the heavens. 
The local success, however, is no more an index to the result 
of the war than the temporary disappointment or reverse. 
If the Duke of Wellington were fighting our wars to-day as he 
fought them against Napoleon, few people, we imagine, would 
think it possible for him to win. He was as often retiring as 
advancing. But that great man never let retreat spell defeat; 
he was content so long as a retreat served its purpose in the 
main scheme of wearing out his enemy. 

The person who allows his nerve to harden or weaken because 
he judges by the immediate event and not by the general ten- 
dency is bound to be a prey to rumour. He is awed, even 
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appalled, by rumour. It must be so, since he has n> hold on 
essentials. Every straw seems to him as large as a tree in the 
flood, and he clutches it and holds it tight till he sees an-even 
bigger straw. He communicates his joy or his gloom to his 
neighbours, and the temperature of a whol» community may 
rise or fall accordingly. If he is up one week and down the 
next, it is for some reason which one not in possession of his 
particular set of secrets cannot be expected to understand. He 
changes for no overt reason. He is like Iseult, whose wayward 
tempers as described by Matthew Arnold were such 


“ That the knights eyed her in surpriso, 
And the dames whisper'd scoffingly 
* Her moods, good lack, they pass like showers } 
But yesternight and she would 
As pale and still as wither'd flowers, 
And now to-night she laughs and speaks 
And has a colour in her cheeks. 
Heaven keep us from such fantasy !’" 


These are fine times for quidnuncs. Thackeray in his Book 
of Snobs described a certain type of “ club snob” who did. not 
care much for home politics, but was great on foreign affairs. 
Thackeray thought that this sort of man was not found anywhere 
but in clubs. It is surprising to read this nowadays; the species 
has certainly enlarged its habitat, for we find in every railway 
carriage and in a remarkable number of private houses the man 
who can tell you what King Ferdinand of Roumania or King 
Constantine intends to do, and what the British Envoy at the 
Vatican was told the week before last. He knows also that 
such-and-such a Gencral abroad is the greatest leader in the 
field, has a wonderful strategical plan, and could win the war 
in a month, only ‘the War Office refuses out of jealousy to give 
him his opportunity. He has it on unimpeachable authority 
from France that General So-and-so was nearly fired on by his 
own men, and wili certainly be so if he takes them into action 
again. He has not changed much since Thackeray met him, 
except that he has multiplied :— 


“ He is the man who is really seriously uncomfortable about the 
designs of Russia, and the atrocious treachery of Louis-Philippe. 
He it is who expects a French flect in the Thames, and has a constant 
eye upon the American President, every word of whose speech 
(goodness help him !) he reads. He knows the names of the contend- 
ing leaders in Portugal, and what they aro fighting about: and it 
is ye who says that Lord Aberdeen ought to be impeached, and Lord 
Palmerston hanged, or vice versé. Lord Palmerston’s being sold 
to Russia, the exact number of roubles paid, by what house in the 
City, is a favourite theme with this kind of snob. I once overheard 
him—it was Captain Spitfire, R.N. (who had been refused a ship 
by the Whigs, by the way)—indulging in the following conversation 
with Mr. Minns after dinner. ‘ Why wasn’t the Princess Scraga- 
mofisky at Lady Palmerston’s party, Minns? Because she can't 
show—and why can’t she show? Shall I tell you, Minns, why 
she can’t show ?. Tho Princess Scragamoffsky’s back is flayed alive, 
Minns—I tell you it’s raw, sir! On Tuesday last, at twelve o'clock, 
three drummers of the Preobajinsky regiment arrived at Ashburnham 
House, and at half-past twelve, in the yellow drawing-room at the 
Russia Embassy, before the Ambassadress and four ladies’-maids, 
the Greek papa, and the Secretary of Embassy, Madame de Scraga- 
mofisky received thirteen dozen. She was knouted, sir, knouted in 
the midst of England—in Berkeley Square, for having said that tho 
Grand Duchess Olga’s hair was red. And now, sir, will you tell me 
Lord Palmerston ought to continue Minister ?’” 


“Good Ged!” ejaculated Minns, and afterwards follows 
Spitfire about thinking him the greatest and wisest of human 
beings. Spitfire, it is to be noticed, always mingles great affairs 
of State with personal detraction, and explains them all thereby. 
Little Tom Eaves, also, of Vanity Fair, is always with us. Put 
the name of some other house for Steyne’s Gaunt House, and 
Mr. Eaves’s information is just as valuable now as ever, and 
just as conclusive in its bearing on real events :— 


“A few score yards down New Gaunt Strect, and leading into 
Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, which you would 
not remark from that of any of the other stables. But many a 
little close carriage has stopped at that door as my informant (little 
Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and who showed me the place) 
told me. ‘The Prince and Perdita have been in and out of that 
door, sir,’ he has often told one; ‘ Marianne Clarke has entered it 
with the Duke of t conducts to the famous petits appartements 
of Lord Steyne—one, sir, fitted up all in ivory and white satin, 
another in ebony and black velvet ; there is a little banqueting-room 
taken from Sallust’s house at Pompeii, and painted by Cosway— 
a little private kitchen in which every saucepan was silver and all 
the spits were gold. It was there that Egalité Orleans roasted 
—— es on the night when he and the Marquis of Steyne won a 

undred thousand from a great personage at Hombre. Half of the 
money went to the French Revolution, half to purchase Lord Gaunt’s 
Marquisate and Garter—and the remainder '"—but it forms no part 
of our scheme to tell what became of the remainder, for every 

i of which, and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, who 
knows everybody’s affairs, is ready to account.” 


know little”—that is the one great tragedy of the present 
abeyance of publicity which is required for inevitable military 
reasons. But it is the part of the patriot to hold up against 
rumour 60 that the State may come to no injury. 





THE RELIGION OF THE INARTICULATE. 
HERE has been a great deal of talk since the war began of 
“the Church’s opportunity.” It is one of those vague 
phrases which are the delight of the man who has no responsi- 
bility in the matter, and the despair of those who have. It 
suggests that “ somebody ought to do something,” and in this 
case the “somebody” darkly hinted at is obviously the un. 
fortunate chaplain. I have seen letters from chaplains com- 
plaining bitterly of the phrase. Whatdid it mean? Did it mean 
that there was an opportunity of providing soldiers with free note- 
paper and cheap suppers? If so, they agreed. There was an 
opportunity, and the Church had risen to the occasion. But 
if it meant that there was an opportunity of bringing the erring 
back to the fold, they wished some one would come and show 
them how it ought to be done. They had tried their hardest, 
and it ecemed to them that men were as inaccessible as ever. 
They admitted that they had hoped that the war would make 
men more serious, and that when confronted daily by the 
mysteries of death and pain they would naturally turn to the 
Church of their baptism for comfort and ghostly strength. But 
this had not happened to any marked extent. The men still 
appeared to be the same careless, indifferent heathen that they 
had always been. 

To sit at a typewriter and tell a man how to do his job js a 
despicable proceeding, and yet I suppose that it is more or less 
what I am attempting in writing this article. To avoid being 
offensive, it seems best to begin by explaining how I came to 
think that I ought to be able to shed some light on the subject. 

It all began with a Quest. It is quite legitimate to call it 
aquest. It was the Romance of the Unknown that enticed us, 
just as it enticed necromancers and alchemists and explorers 
in former days. Only our Unknown was quite close to our 
hand. It looked up at us from the faces that we passed in the 
street. As we stood on the Embankment it frowned at us 
from across the river, from that black mass of factories and tene- 
ments and narrow, dismal streets that crowns the Thames’s 
Southern bank. The very air that we breathed was pungent 
with it. It was simply humanity that was our Unknown— 
the part of humanity which earns its daily bread hardly, which 
knows what it is to be cold and hungry and ill, and to have to 
go on working in spite of it. Just as the Buddha left the shel- 
tered life of his father’s palace to become a vagabond in the 
quest of truth, so we, who had been guarded from hardship, 
and who were confused by the endless argument “ about it 
and about,” thought that we might gain a truer perspective 
by mingling with men whose minds had not been confused by 
artificial complications, and whose philosophy must have grown 
naturally from their naked struggle with the elemental realities. 
We thought that we could learn from them what were the truths 
which really mattered, what really was the relative value of 
the material, the mental, and the spiritual. 

To cut a long story short, we went and lived in a mean street, 
opened clubs where we could meet the working man or boy, 
enticed him to our rooms and regaled him with buns and 
Egyptian cigarettes, and did our level best to understand his 
point of view. The venture was not a complete success. We did 
get some value out of our experiences. We did sometimes see 
our vague ideals reappear as consummated heroism, while 
what had been termed pardonable weakness in a milder atmo- 
sphere was seen to be but an early stage of sheer bestiality. 
This was certainly stimulating. But all the time we had an 
uncomfortable feeling that we only knew a very small part of 
the lives and characters of the men whom we were studying. 
They came to our clubs and played games with us, until sud- 
denly the more vital matter of sex took them elsewhere, and 
they were lost to us. They came to our rooms and talked foot- 
ball, but when we got on to philosophy they merely listened. I 
think that we mystified them a little, and ultimately bored them. 
We did not seem to get any real grip of them. We were always 
starting afresh with a new generation, and losing touch with 
the older one. 

Then came the war, and for a moment it seemed as if the 
quest would have to be abandoned. The men enlisted, and 





“ There is nothing makes a man suspect much more than to 


our clubs became empty. Several of the followers of the quest 
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felt the imperious summons of a stronger call, and applied for 
their commissions. Suddenly to one or two of us came an 
inspiration. The war was not the end, but the beginning. We 
had failed because we had not gone deep enough. We had only 
touched the surface. To understand the working man one must 
know him through and through—live, work, drink, sleep with 
him. And the war gave us a unique opportunity of doing this. 
We knew that we could never become working men; but no 
power on earth could prevent us from enlisting if we were sound 
of wind and limb. And enlisting meant living on terms of 
absolute equality with the very men whom we wanted to under- 
stand. Filled anew with the glamour of our quest, we sought 
the nearest recruiting office. 

In the barrack-room we certainly achieved intimacy; but 
the elemental realitics were distinctly disappointing. We were 
disappointed to find that being cold and rather hungry did not 
conduce to sound philosophizing. It was merely uncomfort- 
able. Cleaning greasy cooking-pots, scrubbing floors, and 
drilling produced no thrills, They simply bored us. Life 
was dul] and prosaic, and, as we have said, uncomfortable. 
No one ever said anything interesting. We never got a chance 
to sit down and think things out. Praying was almost an 
impossibility. It is extraordinarily hard to pray in a crowd, 
especially when you are tired out at night, and have to be up 
and dressed in the morning before you are properly awake. 

These were first impressions; but as time went on, and life 
became easier through habit, we were able to realize that we 
had actually been experiencing the very conditions which prevent 
the working man from being a philosopher. We grasped the 
fundamental fact that he is inarticulate, and that he has no 
real chance of being anything else. We perceived that if you 
wanted to find out what he believed in you must not look to 
his words, but to his actions and the objects of his admiration. 
And, after all, it did not necessarily follow that because a man 
was inarticulate he therefore had no religion. St. James 
compares those who state their faith apart from their works 
with those who declare it by their works, and his comparison 
is by no means favourable to the former. Actions and objects 
of admiration, these were the things that we must watch if we 
would discover the true religion of the inarticulate. 

I have said that the life of the barrack-room is dull and 
rather petty. In point of fact, it bears somewhat the same 
relation to ordinary working-class life as salt-water baths do to 
the sea. We used to read that Brill’s Baths were “ salt as the 
sea but safer.” Well, barrack life is narrow and rather sordid, 
like the life of all working men, and it lacks the spice of risk. 
There is no risk of losing your job and starving. Your bread 
and margarine are safe whatever happens. As a result the 
more heroic qualities are not called into action. The virtues of 
the barrack-room are unselfishness in small things, and its vices 
are meanness and selfishness in small things. A few of the men 
were frankly bestial, obsessed by two ideas—beer and women. 
But for the most part they were good fellows. They were 
intensely loyal to their comrades, very ready to share whatever 
they had with a chum, extraordinarily generous and chivalrous 
if any one was in trouble, and that quite apart from his deserts. 
At any rate, it was easy to see that they believed whole- 
heartedly in unselfishness and in charity to the unfortunate, 
even if they did not always live up to their beliefs. It was the 
same sort of quality, too, that they admired in other people. 
They liked an officer who was free with his money, took trouble 
to understand them if they were in difficulties, and considered 
their welfare. They were extremely quick to see through 
any one who pretended to be better than he was. This they 
disliked more than anything else. The man they admired most 
was the man who, though obviously a gentleman, did not trade 
on it. That, surely, is the trait which in the Gospel is called 
humility. They certainly did believe in unselfishness, generosity, 
charity, and humility. But it was doubtful whether they ever 
connected these qualities with the profession and practice of 
Christianity. 

It was when we had got out to Flanders, and were on the eve 
of our first visit to the trenches, that I heard the first definite 
attempt to discuss religion, and then it was only two or three 
who took part. The remainder just listened. It was bedtime, 
and we were all lying close together on the floor of a hut. We 
were to go into the trenches for the first time the next day. I 
think that every one was feeling a little awed. Unfortunately 
we had just been to an open-air service, where the chaplain had 
made desperate efforts to frighten us. The result was just what 








might have been expected. We were all rather indignant. We 
might be a little bit frightened inside; but we were not going 
to admit it. Above all, we were not going to turn religious ag 
the last minute because we were afraid. So one man began to 
scoff at the Old Testament, David and Bathsheba, Jonah and 
the whale, and so forth. Another capped him by laughing ap 
the feeding of the five thousand. A third said that in his opinion 
any one who pretended to be a Christian in the Army must be a 
humbug. The Sergeant-Major was fatuously apologetic and 
shocked, and applied the closure by putting out the light and 
ordering silence. 

It was not much, but enough to convince me that the soldier, 
and in this case the soldier means the working man, does not in 
the least connect the things that he really believes in with 
Christianity. He thinks that Christianity consists in believing 
the Bible and setting up to be better than your neighbours, 
By believing the Bible he means believing that Jonah was 
swallowed by the whale. By setting up to be better than your 
neighbours he means not drinking, not swearing, and preferably 
not smoking, being close-fisted with your money, avoiding the 
companionship of doubtful characters, and refusing to acknow. 
ledge that such have any claim upon you. 

This is surely nothing short of tragedy. Here were men whe 
believed absolutely in the Christian virtues of unselfishness, 
generosity, charity, and humility, without ever connecting them 
in their minds with Christ ; and at the same time what they did 
associate with Christianity was just on a par with the formalism 
and smug self-righteousness which Christ spent His whole life in 
trying to destroy. 

The chaplains as a rule failed to realize this. They saw the 
inarticulateness, and assumed a lack of any religion. They 
remonstrated with their hearers for not saying their prayers, and 
not coming to Communion, and not being afraid to die without 
making their peace with God. They did not grasp that the men 
really had deep-seated beliefs in goodness, and that the only 
reason why they did not pray and go to Communion was that 
they never connected the goodness in which they believed with 
the God in Whom the chaplains said they ought to believe. If 
they had connected Christianity with unselfishness and the rest, 
they would have been prepared to look to Christ as their Master 
and their Saviour. As a matter of fact, I believe that in a vague 
way lots of men do regard Christ as on their side. They have 
dim sort of idea that He is misrepresented by Christianity, and 
that when it comes to the test He will not judge them se hardly 
as the chaplains do. They have heard that He was the friend of 
sinners, and severe on those who set up to be religious. But 
however that may be, I am certain that if the chaplain wants to 
be understood and to win their sympathy he must begin by 
showing them that Christianity is the explanation and the 
justification and the triumph of all that they do now really 
believe in. He must start by making their religion articulate in 
a way which they will recognize. He must make them see that 
his creeds and prayers and worship are the symbols of all that 
they admire most, and most want to be. 

In doing this perhaps he will find a stronger faith his own. It 
is certainly arguable that we educated Christians are in our way 
almost as inarticulate as the uneducated whom we always want 
to instruct. If we apply this test of actions and objects of 
admiration to our own beliefs, we shall often find that our 
professed creeds have very little bearing on them. In the hour 
of danger and wounds and death many a man has realized with 
a shock that the articles of his creed about which he was most 
contentious mattered very very little, and that he had somewhat 
overlooked the articles that proved to be vital. [If the working 
man’s religion is often wholly inarticulate, the real religion of 
the educated man is often quite wrongly articulated. 

A SrupEnt my ARMs, 





TALK IN A Y.M.C.A. HUT. 
« OU seen Sergeant Clark’s got killed ?—Cup of tea and 
some of them currant biscuits, please, Miss. Three 
a penny? Here’s the tickets—Yes, poor chap. Better’n 
ten Colonels 'e was. Never seen anything like ‘im for leading 
men.” 
“°E got ’is stripes out there, didn’t ’e ?—You got some of 
that shortbread left, Miss?” 
“You bet; no earthly at ome. °E used to be in my platoon, 
an’ I never knew a man as got so many extra drills for bad 
order. “Is buttons was never clean, and ’e’d generally forgot 
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‘lf "is equipment. 


"E was a caution. ‘Idle buttons, you 
there!’ ‘Look at that man’s puttees, Sergeant!’ ‘E’s 
done splendid out there, though. I was aht with ‘im, "fore I 
was in ’ospital. Jim Salters, my chum, wrote back ’ow it 
‘appened ; that’s’owI’eard. Poor Clark! Only ‘ad ‘is stripes 
a fortnight. °E was first aht of the trench in that big charge 
they ‘ad; "e used to swear something frightful when ‘e was 
charging. It seems they got into the Germans and started 
bayoneting "em, but an officer dropped poor old Clark with 
‘ig revolver. Jim done the officer in all right, though. Poor 
old Clark! Come and ’ave a game of bagatelle.” 

Two young men came up to the desk and bought some of 
the penny tickets which are currency in a Y.M.C.A. hut, and 
came to the counter for buns and “ ginger fiz.” 

“You've not been down here long, have you, Miss? Don't 
seem to remember you.” 

I, washing up mugs and glasses in the big two-handled zino 
tub, welcomed the prospect of a pleasant conversation. 

“Only since Saturday. I suppose you’ve been here since 
the camp started ?” 

“Yes; I and my master were with the first lot. I expect 
wo shall be off next draft”; then looking at the regimental 
badge that I had pinned into my tie—it was the same as the 
one in hie cap—“ You’ve got something to be proud of there, 
Miss.” 

“When you people from this camp have been out and have 
done some ofrafing I suppose I shall be too stuck up to speak 
to any one from another regiment, sha’n’t I?” 

He grinned. 

“Depends who give it you, Miss. 
particular...” 

“Have you had any Zeppelins down your way?” I inter- 
rupted. A Zeppelin will generally serve the part of social 
lifeboat. An oldish man sitting close by at one of the long 
white-topped tables drinking a beverage known as “ ’Orlick’s 
‘Ot” chimed in with a long ruminative chuckle. 

“My nipper oear drownded ’isself about Zeppelins. One 
come plumb over our road t’other night, and ’is mother never 
woke ’im to see it fear ’e’d be frightened like with the noise 
and that. Next morning my sister’s boy next door, that’s a 
year younger than ‘im, come round to tell Frankie all about 
the grand Zeppelin what’e’d seen. Frankie did take on to think 
as ’e’d missed it! *E was that mad! ’E lay on the floor an’ 
wouldn’t eat ’is breakfast or speak to ’is mother. A young 
monkey! She ought to ’ave known better, though, than to 
think our lad ‘ould be frightened at a thing like that.” 

A bugle sounded outside: “Come tothe cookhouse door. ..!” 
In a moment al] was animation; draughts and dominoes were 
abandoned, and the men flocked to the door. “ Best call in 
the Army, Miss; so long!” And they trooped out. 

“You must understand,” said Mrs. Bambridge as we 
replenished the plates on the counter from the big baker's 
baskets which stood behind us, “that two buns, a mug of 
cocoa, and a slice of plum-cake are considered as appetizers 
in this camp. Help me with this urn. We must hurry. The 
Fusilier recruits will be off parade directly. Miss Slade! get 
out some more lemonade bottles.” 


If it was some one very 


“Draft leave!” The word was passed round. ‘“‘ We're 
off!” “Draft leave, Miss!”’ “Got to say good-bye to the 
old woman at last, Miss.” “ Draft leave!"® Then we heard 
no more till one morning two hundred of them came all together 
to get their buns and apples and coffee, to throng the post 
office and ask its distracted superintendent how they could 
get most quickly to the wayside or suburban stations on the 
way to the house where “ Draft leave, mother!” had got to be 
said, “It’s tellin’ my young lady worries me, Miss.” 

Six days later, after a hectic round of every sort of inspection 
and a “last trump”’-like settling of accounts, they went. 
They went at five o’clock in the morning, and we all walked 
down the broad, quiet High Street with them in the early 
sunshine, over the bridge with the lemon-coloured poplars 
knee high in river haze. They sang as they marched, and we 
sang, waking the quiet morning ; and, swinging round, tramped 
up the hill to the station. 

“See you in Berlin, Miss!” “’Urrah! ’Ere, where’s that 
bloomin’ boy!" A young man leaned out of a carriage window. 
“ Miss ! You know what I told you before draft leave ? Just look 
‘ere what she give me.” He hauled at a lanyard and produced a 
glorious tool-chest of a knife. “I ought never to ‘ave thought 








she’d make a fuss. She’s a brick—my young lady, you 
know.” 

The train gave a jerk, the last men tumbled in, and she moved 
out to the sound of cheers and snatches of choruses—men, next 
cattle-trucks full of transport horses packed like herrings, and 
field-cookers and wagons on open trucks. By the time the 
wagons passed us she had gained speed, and in a moment men 
and carriages had disappeared round the curve. The strains of 
“Stammering Sam” died away. Quict descended again, and 
an autumn thrush in a poplar on the embankment sang 
tentatively in the sunshine. Fiavia Hanes, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





FREDERIC THE GREAT ON RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ATROCITIES. 
{To tHe Epiron oF Tus “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Smr,—It is to be presumed that in their infamies the Prussians 
imagine that they are imitating their hero Frederic, whom they 
call the Great, who certainly was unscrupulous enough, but 
who would not have had the blood of Nurse Cavell on his con- 
science. I offer for their consideration the following indignant 
outburst of Frederic after seeing the corpse of a woman murdered 
and maltreated by the Cossacks. I lit upon it lately, and, as it 
seems pertinent, I give a translation :— 

“See, my dear fellow, in what a condition these scoundrels have 
left the furniture of these good Wreeches,* how they have broken 
everything that they could not carry away, and what they have 
done here these barbarians have done in most of the ts’ 
houses. Did you see that dead woman in front of the garden ? 
Does not all this make your hair stand on end? Is it warfare? 
Should not Princes who employ such troops blush with shame, for they 
are guilty and responsible before God for all the horrors their soldiere 
commit ?” 

Nothing said in Great Britain of Prussian atrocities can 
exceed this condemnation by their idol-King.—I am, Sir, &o., 
Rosebery, Gorebridge, Midlothian. RosrBery, 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
{To tue Eprror or tus “ SpectaTor.”] 

Srr,—The indulgent and courteous treatment extended to my 
letter of last week makes mo reluctant to ask permission to 
trespass again on your space. But if I may do so briefly and in 
reply to one criticism only, I shall be grateful. Answering my 
question as to whether a drastic interference with the personal 
habits of individuals might not disturb national unity, you 
express your belief that the British people would, when told by 
the Government that this sacrifice is necessary to win the war, 
put down their glasses without a murmur. That the British 
people are ready to make serious sacrifices in order to win the 
war I readily agree. But I doubt whether the doctrine of 
Ministerial infallibility has made sufficient progress to persuade 
many persons to abandon the habits of a lifetime, even when the 
bidding is made at the instance of a Coalition Cabinet. When 
one recognizes how vigorous and how successful has been the 
agitation against compulsory vaccination and inoculation, 
conducted by a small minority in opposition to the teachings 
of overwhelming medical authority and of personal experience, 
there would seem to be little prospect of prohibiting the daily 
custom of a large majority of the people without creating a 
storm of angry protest and furious dissent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons Library. J. T. Acc-Garpner. 

[We think better of our countrymen than does Mr. Agg- 
Gardner. That is the real point between us. The difficulty 
is to inspire the Government with the courage to give the order. 
Once given, it will be obeyed almost without a murmur by the 
working classes. We admit, however, the possibility of passive 
resistance at the Bar of the House of Commons.—Ep. Spectator.) 





{To Tas Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—I have been reading with great interest your recent 
publications in regard to the alcohol question. I am exceedingly 
pleased that a paper as widely read as the Spectator should 
advocate so strongly more economy in the use of alcoholic 
beverages. We have no right to be pouring out millions a year 
on so wasteful a product. Apart from the financial waste, 
there is the still more serious wastage of national vitality. The 
best scientific opinion goes to show that more work, more 
endurance of fatigue, and greater freedom from disease would 
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accompany a stricter liquor policy. Athletes training, say for 
a boat-race, as a matter of course give up alcoholic drinks 
for some time before such a feat of endurance. But why be 
so strict if moderate quantities do no harm? Moreover, no 
one would dare make himself so unpopular as to “treat” 
these competitors in the race. Surely then now, when every 
ounce of strength is required for a victory far more vital than 
a boat-race, and when every farthing must be saved, those 
at home in comparative ease and comfort can make some real 
sacrifice on their part to help towards shortening this terrible 
war, and so save the lives of many brave men. Briefly, then, 
let us all go into “ training” now at once, for we are all needed 
to win this war. It is even conceivable that our attitude over 
this important question may be the determining factor for 
victory or defeat, so equal at present are the forces opposed. 
Will even the King’s pleading and example have no response ? 
If we cannot forgo our accustomed stimulant, even for a short 
time, this is on!y astronger argument for reform in peace as well 
as war. Our conquests of trade and commerce will hardly be 
less exacting on our national vitality than war itself. Our 
future depends on our vitality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mepicat OrricEs. 
c/o No. 3 Red Cross Hospital, B.E.F. 








{To THe Evirok oF THB “ SprcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—In your editorial remarks on the letter of Mr. C. Bailey 
entitled “‘ Drink and Economy” in your issue of the 4th inst. 
you say: “Our answer to Mr. Bailey’s suggestion that the new 
restrictions have not decreased drunkenness is—Read the 
reports by the pclice and the statements of Magistrates. It is 
a case of common knowledge.” As opposed to this, I send you 
a leading article from the Glasgow Herald of the 10th inst., by 
which you will see that, so far as the Clyde district is concerned, 
the new liquor restrictions have efiected no diminution of 
drinking, but the reverse. The truth is, more abundant wages 
means ways and means being found to obtain more drink, in 
spite of all restrictions. As one who “ swore off” at the same 
time as the King renounced strong drink, I am heartily with you 
in your “ Down Glasses ! ” campaign, seeing the terrible results 
from the use of spirits, end believe that nothing short of total 
prohibition of spirituous liquor (beer I would except) during the 
war will have any appreciable effect on the deplorable drinking 
habits of the working classes, with the accompanying idleness 
and slacking at a time when every ounce of energy is required 
to produce munitions of war. But the Government is afraid of 
the working man. What hope is there, then, to get rid of this 
evil which is cating as a canker into the vitals of the nation ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., DoLomirs. 





{To THe EpItoR oF Tum “ SPECTATOR.”) 

§rr,-—Coimning from London a few days ago, I had occasion to 
stop at North Road Station for lunch. For many years it has 
been my habit to take a little alcoholic drink with my modest 
lunch. On this occasion—at 3.5 p.m.—it was too late to get 
my half-pint of Bass at a cost of 2}d., so I ordered tea, which 
did not agreé with my cold beef and pickles, left me uncom- 
fortable for two hours or more, and cost me 6d. instead of 2}d. 
Surely you can see that men like me (and they must be counted 
by millions), who have taken a little beer or whisky for years, 
and believe it to be good for them, have a real grievance which 
is not removed by people telling us we should change the modest 
habits of a lifetime (I am seventy-four) because a comparatively 
few people—who should be punished—drink to excess. Tho 
restrictions at railway stations to-day are, in my opinion, 
monstrous.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Corriys, 

Crinnis, Par Station, Cornwall. 

[Our correspondent appears to forget that we are at war.— 
Eb. Spectator.} 





(To THE Epiror or Tag “ SrrcTaTor.”’) 
&m,—<As one who has resided in a “ public-house” from birth 
until the age of forty-five, during which period I have held a 
licence for twenty-five years, and for forty years been a total 
abstainer, I am more than ordinarily interested in the agitation 
which has arisen since the beginning of the crusade against 
the consumption of beer, especially in relation to the war. 
It is really difficult to understand why men will continue to 
express themselves conce) ning certain somethings in the absence 
of real knowledge. W! ether the Government made the drink 
question their “tower of refuge” or not for an insuflicient 











supply of munitions, or whether the “ special investigators” 
by their report showed that drinking beer seriously hindered the 
supplies of munitions or not, J know that where men are engaged 
in any phase of industry who are habitually taking drink when 
opportunities present themselves, the business in which they 
are engaged will suffer proportionately to the beer consumed. 
If by any restriction they are prevented from obtaining it openly, 
they will devise exceedingly cunningly to defeat the object of 
those who have their real interests at heart. The statement 
in one of the letters to you of the 4th inst., that “ no reasonable 
quantity of the working man’s light beer or porter could make him 
drunk,” is irrational in the most absolute sense. The expression 
“reasonable quantity” may represent five hours’ expended 
energy in a man’s occupation. The statement that “when men 
do get drunk on beer, it is nearly always from the practice of 
mixing spirits with their beer,” is entirely opposite to the actual 
cause; not one in five thousand cases of drunkenness arises 
from mixing beer with spirits. By making a comparison of 
food by its calorimetric value, it is recognized as a fact that a 
glass of good ale is approximately as nourishing as a glass of 
milk, and that “a quart of gocd beer is nearly equivalent to a 
quarter of a pound of bread.” It would be interesting to have a 
definition of a glass of good beer; with the quantity required 
to interfere with the powers of discernment and discrimination 
of the average man. I have seen men rendered incapable by 
a quart of what even I consider as good beer as can be bought, 
but never yet by a quarter of a pound of bread. If a quart of 
beer—good or bad—cost sixpence, with nearly an equivalent 
to a quarter of a pound of bread, with an approximate cost of 
three-farthings, how long will it take a community to realize, 
even by the aid of their spiritual guides, that every man who 
drinks a quart of beer deprives not only himself, wife, and 
family, but the nation, of the fruits of an expended bodily 
energy with an aggregate equivalent of £170,000,000 in ons 
year? Is it yet necessary for the populace of Great Britain, after 
nineteen centuries of a so-called Christianity, to be reminded of 
a dictura by a man living in the fourth century B.c. ?—that 
** Every State is an association. The object of every association 
is some good. Buta State is the supreme association ; therefore, 
the object of the State is the supreme good.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Frep GaARLICK. 

[We have been obliged for reasons of space to leave out the 
concluding portion of our correspondent’s striking and able 
letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPFCTATOR.”} 
Sir,—In your issue of November 27th you publish an article 
headed ‘‘ Down Glasses!” and I must confess I am very much 
surprised at a paper which has a reputation for criticizing affairs 
which deal with matters of public interest in a fair and broad- 
minded manner making a departure from its usual custom. The 
licensing trade has for some years now had to bear more than 
its fair share of taxation, as Inland Revenue Returns will testify, 
and the Government, by way of expressing its thanks, have 
already legislated in such a manner as will make it extremely 
difficult for holders of licences to make both ends meet; yet 
you go further and sugzest the total prohibition of drink during 
the war, the effect of which would be to bring untold misery 
and poverty to thousands. Then you go on to say the Govern- 
ment should take over the breweries and distilleries and not 
work them, but meanwhile should pay the dividends which 
were paid in 1914; yet daily one reads speeches made by 
prominent members of the Cabinet which tell us we must 
economize if we are to win this war. Where would be the 
economy, if this policy were carried out, to have large concerns 
lying idle all over the country, which contribute some millions 
to our annual revenue; while, on the other hand, the country 
increases its indebtedness by the disposal of a large sum of 
money to kecp the shareholders quiet? That would be the 
policy of a prospective bankrupt, but not a business man. I 
think there is very little danger of the munition worker and the 
“‘debauched soldier,” under the existing restrictions, being 
caught in the “ vicious circle.” It is unfair to suggest that the 
shareholder, who, as you say, is in many ways an excellent 
citizen, is unconsciously a consenting party in luring men to 
drink. We all agree that excess in all things is dangerous, but 
I do not think that that crime can be laid now against “ the 
trade,” as the reduced cases of drunkenness in the Police Courts 
all over the country show. The public are bearing the increased 
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burdens caused by the war very patiently, but they would never 
stand such a drastic policy as prohibition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford. G. B. Lancaster. 


{To THE Eprron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have never ceased to feel grateful to you for your article 
of November 6th on the drink question. A short time ago 
I was on a visit to a large Midland town where much work 
is being done day and night for the Ministry of Munitions and 
the Admiralty. When speaking with the manager of a large 
steel-works, he explained to me how the increased scale of 
wages, and the greater facility for spending in drink, were 
working against both the Government, the employers, and the 
employed. They run their mills all night, and to work certain 
sections eight men are required for cach mill, and if only one 
man is absent—as is frequently the case through drink—the 
other seven men cannot work, as, owing to enlistment, there 
are no reserves of men with technical knowledge to call up 
in such a case. The consequent loss to the Government and 
the export trade, therefore, for one night is eleven tons of steel. 
While the Government demand for steel is so enormous, it is 
greatly affecting our exports abroad, and drink, in such cases, 
is the cause cf the increasing difficulty of keeping up the output. 
I was told by the gentleman in question that round the works 
there are twenty low-class public-houses. The following 
morning at 9.30 I saw a man and a woman entcring one of 
these; he kad an empty bottle sticking out of his pocket, 
and the result can be imegined. What a boon prohibition would 
be to such a neighbourhood, for the men themsclyes would 
benefit the most if such a law were passed. If the Cabinet had 
allowed Mr. Lloyd George to carry out the drastic proposals 
which, a while ago, he is believed to have desired, it would 
have proved the great act of his life, and it would have been 
for England—a new birth. I am not writing as a temperance 
man, but simply as one who saw fit to follow the King’s example 
of abstinence, and deplore the fact that the Members of 
Parliament, and thousands of other men of light and leading, 
have not done the same. How can we expect to win the war if 
sacrifices of all kinds are not made ?—I am, Sir, &c., 8, 





[To tz Epiror or Tus “ SrectaTor.”] 

Sm,—If you would press for the total prohibition of the sale 
of spirits during war time, I believe you could carry the country 
with you. The case against the consumption of light beers 
and wines is much less cogent. As a voluntary abstainer, with 
some sense of common fairncss, I have long advocated the 
taxation of non-alcoholic drinks for revenue purposes (and 
equalization of contribution to the Exchequer), and am delighted 
to find you suggesting a tax on “ minerals.’""—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF 

MepicaL Orricers oF HEALTH. 





MR. ALFRED BCOTH’S SPEECH. 
{To THE LpiTor or THR “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Smr,—I fully agree that the speech which you published by 
the Chairman of the Cunard Company is a most notable contri- 
bution to the discussion in your pages. I should like to say, 
however, that there are very few pre-war abstaincrs who are 
satisfied with “ that and nothing more.” We are mostly doing 
our bit. We have been content hitherto to leave the discussion 
in your columns to those not so closely identified with the 
Temperance movement, and are highly gratified by the evident 
product of our educational efforts in the past. The intervention 
of representatives of the liquor trade can have but little real 
influence, for obviously they are only pleading in their own 
interests, which are being quite sufficiently conserved for them 
by the Government. Mr. Alfred Booth’s reference to the 
demand which this trade makes upon the services of transport, 
labour, &c., suggests a point which might well be worthy of 
exploration. The demand which “the trade” makes upon 
the services of officers of Excise is one which calls for close 
investigation. Why should men who, even if ineligible for 
enlistment, might be doing real “ war work,” be occupied in 
standing over whisky-blenders in the bonded stores of distillers, 
whose bookkeeping these officers largely do for them in the 
process of assessing Excise Duty ? Then, after all, how much 
Excise Duty does the Government get after allowing the 
customary rebate on the whisky now exported to “ somewhere ” 
vid Scandinavia in vastly greater proportions than before the 
war? How many of those employed as officers, warchousemen, 


and lads are scheduled as engaged in “ indispensable service” ? 
Rather are they, with the consent of the euthorities, not only 
hindering us but helping our enemies? Unless, of course, the 
liquor lords are prepared to argue that their whisky is deadly 
in its effects upon the enemy !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Paternoster House, E.C. Joun T. Raz. 





{To THE Eprtor oF Tas “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,— Having read your article “‘ How the Brewer's Dray Blocks 
the Ammunition-Wagon and the Wheat-Truck ” in last week’s 
issue of the Spectator with great interest, I am venturing to ask 
whether it might not be published as a leaflet, so that it could 
be circulated widely and easily, and thus reach a far larger 
number of people than it can do in its present form. The 
various points are so clearly and wisely put by Mr. Booth that 
I feel sure such a leaflet would be of great use, and its earnest 
tone would commend it to many who are wondering how they 
can individually help at this time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Reaper. 

[Any person who desires to reprint Mr. Booth’s specch and 
circulate it as ‘a leaflet is welcome to do so, provided he makes the 
usual acknowledgments as to origin.—Eb. Spectator.] 





AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR ON THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 
[To THB Eprron oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.”’} 

Smr,—A distinguished American, a Professor at a leading 

University in the United States, who knows England well, 

and who, with his wife, has been championing the Allies in the 

newspaper campaign which the Germans have started, writes 

as follows, in a letter that has reached me to-day :— 

“ Our line of attack is to state the facts about Belgium, to correct 
the current reports (based angen | on quotations from the Times, 
&c.) that England is not doing all she can, and to plead for toler- 
ance of British annoyance to our shipping, &c., until we have 
settled accounts with Germany for murdering our fellow-citizens. 
It would enormously increase your prestige if we could hear that 
you had suppressed the drink traffic. To us it seems absurd that 
you should think of beating Germany while you carry that heavy 
odie p.” 

I think this may interest your readers and convey a useful 
moral.—I am, Sir, &c., GCE L 





THE KING'S EXAMPLE. 

{To THs Epiror or Tus “ Spectator.”) 
Sin,—Even if the fine example set by the King has failed in 
producing a widespread teetotalism, it can hardly be doubted 
that, besides the many individual examples of abstention that 
we know of, it has been largely responsible for such measure 
of personal abstinence from luxuries and economy as is 
practised by not a few, while it certainly contains the true 
principle of self-sacrifice which is of such enormous importance 
at this time. It seems that this vital principlo of self-denial 
needs only now to be more boldly asserted in order to become 
effectual, and that this might be done if the right people could 
—as apparently they can—be found to carry on the good 
example, and thus render a great and pressing service to the 
nation. 

In the days of chivalry it would have been treachery for those 
who stood nearest the King not to have responded to his summons 
when the country’s safety was threatened. I do not claim that 
such a situation has exactly been reproduced to-day, but a 
resemblance exists that is uncomfortably striking. Our titled 
aristocracy, it may be said without offence, is now a mixed 
body, but we have another body—whose members have 
individually earned their dignity and status, and are, for the 
most part, of proved steadfastness of character and of com- 
manding ability—-which body collectively, in name and in 
fact, is worthy of all respect and confidence, and which, from 
being involved in no past record of politics or class partisanship, 
could be trusted to carry out honestly, with the single end in 
view of the country’s necessity and welfare, any pledge that 
they might agree to take among themselves. The sole and 
sufficient pledge would seem to be that each member of the body 
should solemnly undertake to practise—as no doubt has already 
been silently resolved on and practised by a large number of 
them—some form or forms of sacrifice of personal creature 
comfort, and to encourage the same, as far as possible, in all 
dependants, with a view to a substantially reduced expenditure 
during the war; that the making of such sacrifices should not 
merely consist in what may seem to be feasible at the outset, 








but that there would be the obligation to introduce further 
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economies as they may seem to be possible ; that the economies’ 
both in kind and degree, would be solely those directed by the 
individual’s conscience and sense of responsibility, without any 
reference to the standards of others. 

If it could be said that every member of the Privy Council 
had agreed to some such pledge or assurance, could it be doubted 
that a great influence for good would result, and that very 
large numbers of the public would voluntarily enrol them- 
selves as followers, if given the opportunity, in order to forward 
the good work, and to encourage others to do so? It has been 
suggested that corporate use should be made of the Privy 
Council to meet the country’s needs for counsel in the war. 
While so many of the greatest abilities in the Council are already 
officially engrossed in the war, there would seem here to be scope 
existing for some of its more leisured earnestness and talent 
in organization to exercise its activities for the nation’s good. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Rece Duce er Ausrice REGE. 





THE DRINK QUESTION. 
[To THe Eprrox oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I trespass on your columns upon this important 
question ? The result of the Cleveland election was a foregone 
conclusion, but I am glad to see its result so formidably in 
favour of the Government. At last the Government are not to 
be intimidated by brewers or shareholders, Mr. Knight seemed 
to base his claim on the freedom of beer, or one might say 
freedom of intoxication, for we must all be very blind if we 
detect not the terrible results of very high wages amongst 
certain classes of ignorant men and women. Now I say “ fore- 
gone conclusion,” providing the Government know and exhibit 
their own minds and are not howled down by selfish trade 
interests. Surely we have reached a time when we are positively 
sick of party, seeing what it has done for us the past few years. 
I trust and think we have reached a stage when selfishness must 
reign less and the State be more thought of. I am not a teeto- 
taler, but I am appalled—being a visitor of city slums—that 
fifty years of free teaching has done so little to destroy in- 
temperance in our midst, for, apart from waste, its effect upon 
morals, discipline, and suffering is most horrible. Schools are 
to blame that the children are not taught the evils of intoxicants. 
It should be rammed and jammed into them. I would point 
out, however, that during the past twenty years public-houses 
are having far less influence on the electors, and if only they could 
be closed on polling days the results would be useful. The 
country has never realized the consequential results in want 
of health and economy which we suffer from through the super- 
abundance of intoxicants, and that we must have fewer houses 
and Sunday closing. Experiments now going on will prove it all. 
As a Magistrate’s clerk of advanced years lately said to me, 
take away drunkenness and we should at least have eighty per 
cent. less convictions, and if so, how much less of workhouses, 
jails, hospitals, and asylums? The other day I counted fifteen 
“pubs” in a distance of about five hundred yards, and I know 
some side by side. I know scores of suburbs where, say, a 
dozen of now respectable roads would empty from end to end if a 
public-house were suggested. Let us have a lesson now we can. 
Fifty years ago my father possessed some artificial manure 
works about a mile out of a town. The town grew, so the 
Corporation specdily shut it up, without compensation. If you 
could get a thousand ladies all over the country to investigate 
the mischief caused by licences, a change would soon take place. 
—I am, Sir, &e., OBSERVER, 





THE FIGHT FOR RIGHT MOVEMENT. 
{To Tae Epiror or Tue “ SrecTaTor.”} 

§1r,—The first series of public meetings held under the auspices 
of the Fight for Right Movement having been brought to a 
successful conclusion, this enterprise may now be regarded as 
fully launched. We think, therefore, that a short account of 
its aims, and the opportunity of work which lies before it, may 
be of interest to the readers of the Spectator. 

The meetings have been held on Sunday afternoons at the 
Acolian Hall, our founder, Sir Francis Younghusband, being in 
the chair. In accordance with the principles of the movement, 
fine music, as well as the power of the living voice, have been 
used in the effort to bring home to the audience the great 
spiritual issues of the war and the deep personal responsibility 
of every citizen, combatant and non-combatant alike. Ad- 
adresses full of inspiration and encouragement have becn given 











——<- 


by Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Vivian-Recs, 
Miss Caroline Spurgeon, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and Mr. John Buchan, 
Miss Muriel Foster and other artists of the first rank have sung 
for us. As a result we have now a nucleus of members, and can 
begin to organize the larger aspects of our work. The objects 
of this work, in the words of our first prospectus, a’e:— 

“(1) To confirm and deepen the conviction most men now hare 
that we are fighting for something more than our own defence, 
and are battling for all humanity in order to preserve common 
human rights for the generations to come. 

(2) To help in rousing men and women for enthusiastio service 
in this high cause; and to aid each in finding the particular form 
of service best suited to him or her. 

(3) To sustain the spirit of those men and women who are 
already serving.’ 

The chief methods employed are meetings of a special type, 
adapted to the locality and class in which they are held; the 
persona] influence and example of our members; and the 
distribution of appropriate literature. We have already a 
powerful list of supporters, who agree with the founder as to 
the real need of such a movement, if the spirit of the whole 
nation is so to be stiffened that it shall (a) refuse all] temptations, 
however insidious, to the conclusion of a premature peace, 
and (b) accept with cheerfulness the great sacrifices which 
every citizen must face if the war is to be carried through to a 
decisive victory. Our President is Lord Bryce: among our 
Vice-Presidents are the Poet Laureate and Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Sir Edward Elgar and Sir Hubert Parry, the Speaker, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, and Dr. G. W. Prothero. We need, however, 
a large increase of subscribing members, pledged to the prin- 
ciples of the movement, if we are to undertake even a tithe 
of the work already offered to us, and fight—as we hepe to 
do—against ignorance, indifference, pessimism, and disaffection. 
For such members we now make an earnest appeal. A minimum 
subscription of 5s. annually carries with it the usual privileges 
of membership. Members are pledged to “Fight for Right 
till Right be won” by every means in their power. They are 
expected to place national interests before their private prefer- 
ences, to encourage steadfastness and hope in themselves and 
their neighbours, to deny themselves the pleasure of spreading 
idle rumours and discreditable tales, to practise thrift, and 
especially to avoid the purchase of unnecessary luxuries. They 
are called upon, in fact, to express in action the patriotic ideals 
which nearly all profess in speech. 

In launching this movement we have had in view three groups 
of persons :— 

(1) Non-combatants who are thoroughly convinced of the 
righteousness of our cause, and who ardently desire to serve their 
country in the best possible way. To these we offer practical advice 
and opportunities of service as active workers in our ranks. We 
can employ as speakers and organizers of local centres those able 
to undertake such duties ; but beyond this, we need in every town 
and village of the British Isles workers who will spread knowledge 
of our principles, and persuade their neighbours of all classes to 
join us as Members or Associates and put these principles into 
practice. 

(2) There is next the large body of persons whose views upon 
the war are sound, but who need support and encouragement if 
they are to accept with enthusiasm—even, perhaps, with fortitude— 
the = sacrifices which it will involve, and face without dejection 
the dark hours which confront us. We believe that formal enrolment 
in our ranks will have a — effect on people of this type, and 
may confer on them that double sense of personal responsibility 
oa corporate strength which enlistment confers on the recruit. 
It may make easier to them the discretion, thrift, and self-denial 
now obligatory on every patriot—dreary virtues when practised 
in solitude and without passion, but full of romance when regarded 
as military acts, concrete expressions of a national ideal. 

(3) Finally, there are those who have not yet realized their 
responsibility in this matter; whose heedlessncss, extravagance, 
selfishness, and lack of self-control are a source of danger to the 
country. The busy chatterers who embarrass the Government, 
depress their neighbours, and delight the enemy ; the lavish spenders 
of high wages; the maintainers of a peace standard of Seonee 
We want our propaganda to reach all these; by means of appropriate 
meetings which we have already begun to organize in all parts of 
the country and tho distribution of our literature, and also ty 
personal work undertaken by members of the first class, throug 
whom it is hoped that our principles will be spread. 

Therefore we appeal first to the enthusiastic, who agree with 
us and would like to help us: and next to those who also agree 
with us and would like the support which we all gain from 
incorporation in a social group. From these we hope to form 
and officer a spiritual army, dedicated to the purposes of national 
service in the widest sense: an army which “ will not cease 
from mental fight, nor Ict its sword sleep in its hand” until the 
great and holy objects for which England fights in this war 
are fully achieved, and which will, by its steadfastness and 
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enthusiasm, ita willing sacrifices, encourage and support the 
armies in tho field.—We are, Sir, &c., ’ 


FREDERICK POLLOOK, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 


Gervasze ELWES, 

Pamir Kerr. 

Evetys UNDERGILL. 

Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. 

Pacer J. M. Bowman, Hon. Treasurer. 
ArtHur Rosrxson Sara, Hon. Secretary. 

frafalgar House, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

[It is with great satisfaction that we publish this sane and 
far-sighted appeal. To win the war e spiritual combat and vio- 
tory is as essential as a physical. Therefore we must bring into 
the field all our spiritual forces, and these can best be mobilized 
by demanding sacrifice and encouraging the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
No cause was ever won on the basis of “self-indulgence as 
usual.” Those who dread the effect of demanding a sacrifice, 
and shirk the duty of making that demand, not only know 
little of human nature, but are themselves the worst of shirkers. 
We wish the movement all possible success, and shall watch it 
with close attention.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BAD MOVES IN WAR. 
{fo tux Eprrorn or Tux “ SPecTatTor.”) 
Sir,—None of the members of the Cabinet apparently are 
chess players. In chess it is of the utmost importance to acquire 
the art of concealing the fact that one has made a bad move. 
The adversary in consequence is uncertain whether it was a bad 
move or whether it was a deep-laid plot, and thus his judgment 
is hampered and he may be bluffed into treating it as if it were 
a good one. Now in war it surely is bad policy to proclaim in 
the course of the war all the bad moves we have made and the 
reasons for our doing so. This must only encourage the enemy 
and give him exact information which he would otherwise lack 
even if the move is obviously bad. Besides, it will give him a 
clue to our intentions in future, and he will be able to guess 
more or less our motives and plans; whereas if we preserved s 
deadly silence on all our actions he would be a good deal less 
confident as to our reasons and intentions. Again, by dwelling 
en our mistakes we keep reminding the world and neutral 
nations of them, when the best thing is to bury them as soon as 
possible as far as outward signs are concerned, though inwardly 
noting them and profiting by their lessons. It seems also s 
strange thing for members of the Cabinet to resign, unless by not 
doing so they think they may hamper the rest and do harm to 
the cause. But except for this it should be unthinkable that 
any man should encourage the enemy and shake the confidence 
of neutrals by exhibiting a spirit of disunion, and then giving 
details of the reason for resigning, and publishing matter which 
would far better be kept secret. We do not see this kind of 
thing in the enemy’s Government, and we are hardly strong 
enough to allow it in our own. One would have thought that 
national interests would have overridden personal jin Mr. 
Churchill’s case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cape Town, November 17th. 


PAYMENTS TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS. 
(To tas Eprron or THe “ SpecTaTos.”] 

Sm,—You might have reinforced your convincing article on 

the salary of Cabinet Ministers by recalling the scandal caused 

by the poverty of ex-Lord Chancellor Erskine (1810-23), though 

he had a pension of £4,000 a year. As to payment of members 

of the Commons, the recently found Aristotelian treatise tells 

us (c. 29) that after the great ‘reverse in Sicily the Athenians 

resolved that “during the war all political offices should be 

unpaid ”—except those of the chief Ministers.—I am, Sir, &o., 
H. a 


Tueopore B. Biatawart, 





{To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

8mm,—May I suggest a modification in your proposal of half-pay 
for ex-Cabinet Ministers? The period of two years’ Cabinet 
service seems to me much too short to carry with it £2,000 a 
year for life; while a graver objection is that it might some 
time confront a Prime Minister considering resignation with the 
knowledge that a few weeks’ delay in resigning will make a 
difference of £2,000 a year for life to some of his colleagues. A 
Minister in disagreement with his colleagues might be faced with 
the same problem in his own case. My alternative suggestion 
fis that an ex-Minister should receive half-pay for double the 
period actually served in the Cabinet; payment for life after, 
say, ten years’ Cabinet service.—I am, Sir, &c., G. O. 





THE HONOUR OF THE BRIGADE. 

[To tax Eprron or Tum “ SPecTaToR.”] 
Smm,—Snow-bound in a moorland camp, it is often difficult to 
get soldiers out for field work during winter. So we are able 
to give men a little instruction and help in evening classes which 
they greatly appreciate. To-night I read in a crowded hall 
“The Honour of the Brigade” (Spectator, December 11th). 
There was profound silence. Many wounded s Idiers “ on light 
duty” listened with rapt attention. When reading the 
passage, “ in the open space between the trenches lay some they 
had known and loved, unburied,” brave men burst int tears 
and covered their faces with their hands. Our soldiers are full 
of sympathy. It is a joy to serve them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. A., Major, —— ——. 





A NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 
{To tas Eprrorm or Tam “ SrEcraToR.”) 

Srr,—May I venture to congratulate you heartily as a regimental 
officer on your admirable article, “ A National Humiliation” ? 
I would venture, however, to take exception to one word which 
does not, I am sure, express your real meaning. “ We shall be 
surprised if we do not learn at the end of the war that many of 
our mistakes were caused by regimental officers being set to 
work for which, through no fault of their own, they had not 
the necessary capacity.” I am certain, Sir, you meant to say 
experience. You yourself would not give change for a hundred- 
pound note as accurately or as quickly as a bank cashier—not 
because you have not the necessary capacity, but because you 
have not the necessary experience. Your correspondent certainly 
does not consider that his capacity is inferior to that of the 
ordinary Staff officer, though he knows full well he could nos 
deal successfully with his technical job. Perbaps you will think 
that a comparatively small point is unduly laboured.—I am, 
Sir, &., Zz. 

Somewhere in France. 

[We agree. We should clearly have said “ experience,” 
not “capacity.” What the regimental officer lacks is experi- 
ence. Capacity is, of course, to be found in, or may be missed 
in, both categories.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SHORTAGE OF DRUGS. 
{To Tas Eprrorm ov tam “ SrxctatTor.”] 
Sim,—The owner of a Cornish garden would bo glad to hear 
from an expert if there are any plants which could be grown 
in it of importance in medicine, to supply some of the drugs 
of which there is a shortage at present. As the question is one 
of some interest, and the query may induce other landowners 
to take up the subject, I trust you will kindly make room for 
this note in your paper.—I am, Sir, &o., L. C 





BRITISH CLUB FOR BELGIAN SOLDIERS. 
{To Taz Epirorn or Tae “ SrectatTor.”] 

Sm,—I should like to interest your readers in the British Club 
for Belgian Soldiers, now established at 12 Connaught Place, 
a house kindly lent forthe , urpose by Mrs. Verney. Thousands 
of Belgian soldiers are over here straight from the trenches 
for five days’ holiday. Most of them have not seen their 
families since the war began, many have not even heard from 
them. Those who have relations among the refugees in England 
are sent by the War Refugee Commit tee to join them; parties 
go by train every day to different places in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. But there remains a large number who 
have been allowed to come to London for rest and refreshment, 
Until the Club was started these men wandered about the 
streets, with no one to look after their comfort or amusement, 
Since the Club was opened several thousands have made use 
of it. There are bathrooms, reading, writing, billiard, and 
smoking rooms. Smoking concerts are arranged there two or 
three times a week. Quantities of cinema and theatre tickets, 
provided through the kindness of the different managers, are 
given away to the men, who are hungry for distraction. The 
uffet is entirely managed by # Voluntary Aid Detachment, 
there is an Honorary Secretary, and generally speaking the 
expenses of the Club are kept as low as possible. The rooms, 


however, must be heated and lighted, and there are certain 
incidental expenses. These have been met by the kindness 
of a few friends, but the time has come when help must be 





obtained from the public if the Club is not to be closed. Four 
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or five hundred pounds is all that is needed. May we appeal 
for donations, however small, to be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, W. H. Campbell, Esq., at 12 Connaught Place, or 
to me personally, as Presiden: of the Club, at my private 
address, 16 Great College Street, Westminster ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epita LyTTELTon. 

[When he is in the trenches the Belgian soldier does not feel 
the difference in his position. It is when he is on furlough that 
he realizes that he is a homeless man. We cannot, of course, 
make good a loss so terrible, even though it is only a temporary 
loss, but we must do all we can to help him. All honour to those 
who are striving to keep the Club open! We sincerely hope 
that Mrs, Lyttelton will get the help she needs so greatly.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 





THE WORKING CLASSES AND THE WAR LOAN, 
{To THe EpiTor or THe “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srmr,—aAs illustrating the attitude to the War Loan of a certain 
section of the working class, the following extract from a letter 
of one in close touch with them is of interest :— 


“The working people here are earning very good wages at present, 
but they appear to be spending them extravagantly also. It really 
seems as fs law ought to be made to compel them to save. The 
Government Loan does not find favour with them because they 
cannot withdraw their money as they can from a bank. They do 
not appear to understand that they can sell if they wish to realize 
their capital. Many of those who do save have kept their savings 
(hundreds of pounds) hoarded in the house ever since the war 
began. Yesterday my sister heard a woman remark: ‘ They'll 
not get a penny of my money for t’ War Loan.’ My sister said 
she felt tome # to remonstrate, and told her that if everybody 
had acted thus she (the woman) would most likely have lost all she 
had, home and everything, and would have been in the same condi- 
tion as the Belgian refugees. The woman then owned the objection 
was that they could not withdraw money so invested, so my sister 
told her then that she could sell if at any time she wanted her 
money. This woman’s husband is a man who earns £5 or £6 weekly 
and i have no children.” 

E. M. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 
{To Tug Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—On the occasion of Lord Derby’s address to the members 
of the Stock Exchange, as reported in the Times, he stated that 
members of provisional battalions were not exempt from his 
recruiting scheme; but as far as I can ascertain, this privilege 
has not been extended to them, and they are placed in a less 
advantageous position than the ordinary civilian. Many of 
them are married men with families entirely dependent on them, 
and at present the only choice offered to them is to remain on 
home service or to sign the general service obligation, which 
renders them immediately liable for service abroad irrespective 
of their age or circumstances. If they were given the opportunity 
of taking the general service obligation on the group system, 
I feel sure that many doubts and difficulties would be overcome, 
and that there would be an immediate response.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TERRITORIAL. 





“ WHAT OF THE SCHOOLMASTER?” 
{To THE EpiTorR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Smr,—Who are these young schoolm:sters who write so con- 
temptuously of ladies and old men? For the former, they 
might most capably release many private-school masters; as 
for the latter, we have had experience of them in more than one 
public school, and with what result ? These “ dug-outs” have 
brought a spirit of ‘freshness, of method, of vigour, of diligence, 
unknown to our athletic Rehoboams. They have not been 
ashamed to stay indoors working, in place of golf, to show 
keenness in encouraging out-of-school pursuits, and, in fine, 
to do all those dreadful things which the young man of to-day 
abhors. Many have had military training, and could run the 
O.T.C. most successfully (especially if the War Office could 
send an invalided officer here and there as adjutant). Let us 
hope that the coming Head-Masters’ Conference will both express 
deserved gratitude to these “old men,” and also recommend 
their governing bodies, as a result of this experience, to revise 
their foolish retirement age-limits.—With deep regret, though 
trembling on the verge, I must sign myself 
Nor One or THem. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
{To THe Eprrork oF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to add the following names to 
the list of places at the end of your most interesting article on 
“ Subterranean Passages” 2? The underground passage which 








connected Bristol Castle with the river Froom is still in existence, 
and under Redcliffe Hill, in the same city, there are a 
number of long passages underground, most of which are the 
property of the Midland Railway Company. Newark Castle 
also contains a good example of a passage between a fortress and 
ariver. In Nottingham subterranean passages are more numerous 
and of greater extent than is generally known. As a boy I 
explored many of these, some to a distance of more than half-a. 
mile without reaching the end. My father pointed out to me 
the spot where an old passage came to the surface in the parish 
of Lenton, Notts. This passage was said to have led to Lenton 
Abbey, about three-quarters of a mile distant. There are also 
some fine underground passages at Blarney Castle in Ireland. 
I am, Sir, &c., Hvou L. P. Lowz, 
Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 





THE “TIMES” AND THE WAR, 
{To THe EpiTror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—You are, of course, entitled to your own opinion of the 
effect of the Times articles on the war. Personally, malo errare 
cum ‘‘ Wounded” in his letter in the Times of December 6th. But 
your readers have a right to be surprised and disappointed that 
(like the Daily News and Chronicle) you omit any mention of 
the disgraceful action of the Chief Whip (of a nominally Coalition 
Party) in leaving out Conservatives and Nationalists when he 
sent out a Whip to the Liberals and Nationalists. I suppose 
you admire Sir John Simon’s impartial speech with its ridiculous 
fuss about some trumpery map in the Daily Mail, as if the whole 
world did not know about the Baghdad Railway and Germany’s 
designs on Asia Minor. Lord Robert Cecil appears to have felt 
the difficulties of his position. The only point of his speech was 
that he thought there should be no censorship, and that news. 
papers should be allowed to write on their own responsibility. — 
I an, Sir, &c., CIVILIAN, 





THE MEDITERRANEAN AND BALKAN FORCES; 
AN APPEAL. 
{To THE EpiToR OF Tug “ SPEcTATOR.”) 

Srmr,—I wish to make an earnest appeal for comforts for the 
forces in the Mediterranean and Balkans now under my husband 
General Sir Charles Monro’s command. Winter, with all its 
hardships and terrible suffering, is now upon us. The cold is 
bitter and the storms have been very bad. Nothing can be 
obtained locally, and our men depend entirely for any comforts 
upon what we can send them from home. Their needs must 
increase as time goes on, and I feel we cannot do enough to show 
them our deep appreciation and gratitude. 

I am authorized to say that Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
is specially interested in this appeal, and hopes that it will be 
generously responded to. I also have a message from Lord 
Kitchener, who has recently returned from the Near East and 
who knows the conditions intimately out there, to say that this 
appeal has his full approval. My husband writes that they 
have had gales of wind accompanied by rain and snow and bitter 
cold, and our men have suffered a great deal from the effects of 
the weather. I feel sure that all must realize the inevitable 
sufferings entailed and the noble sacrifices that our men are 
making for their King and country. I specially ask those who 
have friends and relations in the Mediterranean and Balkan 
Forces to assist me to send out ample supplies of comforts by 
giving a whole-hearted response to this appeal. 

Queen Alexandra’s Field Force Fund have kindly offered to 
receive, pack, and despatch all goods sent to me. We want 
warm clothing tobacco, cigarettes, pipes, &c., and money to 
spend on the comforts not supplied by the War Office. All 
gifts in kind and donations of money should be addressed to 
the Hon. Lady Monro, 244 Hill Street, Knightsbridge, and 
marked “Comforts Fund for the Forces in the Mediterranean 
and the Balkans.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

24a Hill Street, Knightsbridge. Mary C. Monro. 

(We trust that Lady Monro will get a wide and generous 
support for her appeal. It would be little short of a national 
disgrace if, because of their distance from England and geogra- 
phical situation, our troops at the Dardanelles and in the Balkans 
suffered neglect. There is, however, a possibility of this happen- 
ing, not exactly through anybody’s direct fault, but because 
the theatre of war is so far away. It seems easier to remember 
our soldiers in the familiar fields of France and Belgium, where 
names like Ypres are already household words. We all praise 
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try of our Mediterranean soldiers. Let us not forget that 
they need comforts and the pleasures of home gifts and_ parcels 
aie as much as, perhaps even more than, the men “ somewhere 


in France.” —Ep. Spectator.} 
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NOTICE.— When % Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Réitor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipext: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are : 
(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 


(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








POETRY. 
—— 
MAURUPT. 
In the seven times taken and retaken town 
Peace! The mind stops: sense argues against sense. 
The August sun is ghostly in the street 
As if the silence of a thousand years 
Were its familiar. All is as it was 
At the instant of the shattering: flat-thrown walls; 
Dislocated rafters; lintels hurled awry 
And toppling over: what were windows, merely 
Gapings on mounds of shapelessness and dust ; 
Charred posts caught in a bramble of twisted iron ; 
Wires sagging ravelled across the street; the black 
Skeleton of a vine wrenched from the old house 
It clung to; a limp bell-pull; here and there 
Little printed papers pasted on the wall. 
It is like a madness crumpled up in stone, 
Laughterless, tearless, meaningless; a frenzy 
Stilled, like at ebb the shingle of sea-caves 
Where that imagined weight of water swung 
Its senseless crash with pebbles in myriads churned 
By the random seethe. But here was flesh and blood! 
Seeing eyes, feeling nerves; memoried minds 
With the habit of the picture of these fields 
And the white roads crossing the broad green plain. 
All vanished! One could fancy the very fields 
Were memory’s projection, phantoms. All 
Silent! The stone is hot to the touching hand. 
Footsteps come strange to the sense. In the sloped 
churchyard, 
Where the tower shows the blue through its great rents, 
Shadows fall over pitiful wrecked graves, 
And on the gravel a bare-headed boy, 
Hands in his pockets, with brown absent eyes, 
Whistles the Marseillaise. ‘To arms, To arms!” 
There is no other sound in the bright air, 


It is as if they heard under the grass, 

The dead men of the Marne, and their thin voice 

Used those young lips to sing it from their graves, 

The song that sang a nation into arms. 

And far away on the listening ear in the silence 

Like remote thunder throb the guns of France. 
LAURENCE Brxyon, 








BOOKS. 


_——@e—— 
POLITICAL IDEALS.* 

Mr. Deviste Burns reminds us that there are several 
different ways .of writing history. There is, in the first 
place, what he calls the “‘ Date-and-Fact” history, which he 
considers very much akin to journalism. Now for journalism Mr. 
Delisle Burns appears to entertain the greatest scorn. ‘‘ The 
future historians,’ he says, “will feel certain that nothing 
mentioned in a newspaper has much value as a record of the 
current life of the time. . . . The newspaper reader remains a 
savage in mistaking the exceptional for the important.” If 
this be so, the political prospect in democratic countries is 
somewhat gloomy, for apparently the people in those countries 
will have to choose between two alternatives—namely, that of 
being governed by “‘ savages” who are in touch with the public 
opinion of the day, or that of entrusting their fortunes to philo- 
sophers who do not reckon with public opinion or keep them- 
selves informed about it, and who would thus certainly before 
long bring about a state of political chaos. Another method 
of recording past events is that adopted by Carlyle, and is 
called by Mr. Delisle Burns “ Heroic History.” There is also 
‘Naturalistic History,’ of which Buckle was the great apostle. 
Mr. Delisle Burns discards these methods, but thinks that 
much may be learnt from recording not so much what men did 
as what they hoped to do—in other words, from writing a 
‘History of Ideals.” Thus the Athenian ideal was Liberty ; 
the Roman, Order; the mediaeval, as embodied in the Holy 
Roman Empire, European Unity. The French Revolutionary 
ideal was Equality, and the modern ideal is Nationalism. 

Mr. Delisle Burns, who is evidently a profound scholar and an 
acute thinker, has worked out this pregnant theme in a very 
interesting essay which affords abundant food for reflection. 
His generalizations are at times, perhaps, somewhat too sweeping, 
and, like most of those who have spoken of the theories of 
government without having themselves been concerned in its 
practice, he is terribly logical. There is, after all, some truth 
in Hawthorne's remark that “ no sagacious man will long retain 
his sagacity if he lives exclusively among reformers and pro- 
Thus, as an instance of a wide and somewhat 
fallacious generalization, Mr. Delisle Burns says that “no one 
disputes that Liberty or Order is desirable.” But Kaiser 
William IT., followed in a greater or less degree by some seventy 
million Germans, though they worship Order of a kind, are now 
disputing very vigorously the desirability of Liberty in the 
sense in which that word is generally interpreted by the civilized 
world, or in which presumably Mr. Delisle Burns would himself 
Again, Mr. Delisle Burns speaks of compromise 
Com- 


gressive people.” 


interpret it. 
with all the scorn common to politicians of the study. 
promise, he says, “ will always be the political excuse for in- 
competent and illogical thinking.” Lord Morley was at one 
time of a somewhat similar opinion, but it is, perhaps, open to 
question whether half a century of political experience has not 
somewhat modified the views he originally held on this subject. 
The man who rejects compromise naturally tends to intolerance 
of the opinions of others and to an overweening degree of contfi- 
dence in his own judgment. Thus the question of the extent 
to which political power should be conferred on women is one 
on which very divers opinions have been held, and are still held 
both by experienced politicians and by thinkers at least as 
eminent as Mr. Delisle Burns. He, however, has not the least 
difficulty in forming a final judgment on the question. He is 
an ardent suffragist. He does not consider it worth the trouble 
to refute the “ antiquated and obsolete opinions ” of those who 
differ from him on this subject, and he holds that if their argu- 
ments are to be considered as valid, ‘“‘we must believe that a 
woman is more like a cow than like a man.” 

In dealing with the past, Mr. Delisle Burns shows how 
Athenian liberty degenerated into licence, and he lays down the 
By C. Delisle 
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somewhat questionable proposition that the fall of Athens was 
“directly die not to the liberty she had attained, but to the 
attempts she made to limit her ideal to herself.” He also 
explains how Roman order was perverted until it became Roman 
tyranny, and how by the growth of Nationalism the mediaeval 
idea of unity-as embodied in the Holy Roman Empire was 
shattered.” In dealing with these subjects, however, although 
Mr. Delisle Burns puts forward his views with much ability, 
he has, in reality, little to say with which the historical and 
political ‘student is not already familiar. It will be more in- 
teresting to turn to his observations upon the methods which 
may or should be adopted in order to realize fully the modern 
ideal of Nationalism. 

Imperialism, Mr. Delisle Burns very truly says, has to be 
reconciled’ with Nationalism. And he adds that there seems 
no possibility of this reconciliation being effected “ except 
through Federalism.” Now, if there is one expression in the 
whole politica! vocabulary which at once throws the practical 
and experienced politician on his guard, it is the word “‘ Federa- 
tion.” It is not that he will object to a federal system, or deny 
its: merits. But before giving his assent in any particular 
instance to Federation, he will want to know in con- 
siderable detail what the word means and how the system is 
to be applied.’ Mr. Delisle Burns says- that “‘ the presence of 
a dominant partner distinguishes an Empire from a Federation.”’ 
He adds that the essence: of Federation is that each com- 
ponent: group is united as an equal to all the otliers. A Federal 
Empire he defines‘ in the following words: “‘ What. we mean by 
such a ‘phrase is: that each group is most likely to know what is 
best for itself; that none may be treated as politically incom- 
petent by any other; that each may express through its own 
institutions, govermental or legislative, its own conception of 
its: own interests.” . If this is all that is meant by Federation, 
then it is abundantly clear that in so far as the self-governing 
Colonies are concerned, the ideal has been realized. None of 
the self-governing groups which constitute the British Empire 
are in any way forced to maintain their connexion with the 
central body. They can withdraw whenever they please. The 
idea of exercising any coercion in order to prevent them from 
establishing separate and independent governments is wholly 
obsolete. Self-government in all internal affairs has been 
introduced into each of these Colonies. More than this, the 
critical questions of commercial policy and immigration have both 
been treated without any serious danger of disruption having 
been incurred. The Colonies are wholly free to frame their own 
tariffs, and to allow or not to allow the presence within their 
midst’ of otlicr members of the Empire. And yet it cannot be 
said that the full ideal of Federation has been reached, because 
the Colonies leave questions of foreign policy and of peace or 
war entirely in the hands of the dominant partner of the whole 
eencern. The really important question now at issue is whether 
this state of things can possibly last. The case is thus stated 
by Sir Charles Sifton in a speech delivered early in 1915 in 
Montreal :— 


** Bound by no constitution, bound by no rule or law, equity or 
obligation, Canada has decided as a nation to make war. We have 
lovied an army; we have sent the greatest army to England that 
has ever crossed the Atlantic, to take part in the battles of England. 
We have placed ourselves in opposition to two great world Powers. 
We aro now training and equipping an army greater than the com- 
bined forees of Wellington and Napoleon at the Battle of Waterloo, 
and so I say to you that Canada must standnowasanation. It will 
no longer do for Canada to play the part ofaminor. It willno longer 
do for Canadians to say that they are not fully and absolutely able 
to transact their own business. We shall not be allowed to do this 
any longer by the nations of the world. We shall not be allowed 
to. put ourselves in the position of a minor. The nations will say, 
If you can lovy armies to make war you can attend to your own 
business, and we will not be referred to the head of the Empire, we 
want you to answer our questions directly. There are many ques- 
tiony which we shail have to settle after this war is over, and that is 
one of then.” 


It is almost. certain that the relations between the Mother 
Country and the self-governing Colonies will have to be re- 
considered at the close of the present war. Those relations are 
full of anomalies, but a system of government is not to be 
condemned solely because it is anomalous, neither is the fact 
that glaring inconsistencies exist in itself sufficient to justify 
drastic and, it may be, hazardous reform. To quote a single 
instance in point, nothing could be more anomalous than the 
system under which for many years past both Egypt and the 
Egyptian Sudan have been governed, and yet it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the progress which has been made in both these 
countries is in a large measure due to the fact that their rulers 





ht. 


hive tolerated many of the most serious of the anomalies of - 
the two systems and have not endeavoured to 

; apply any very 
drastic or logical.remedies to their acknowledged defects, In the 
case now under consideration the question really at issue is 
whether the self-governing Colonies themselves think it is better 
to continue the present system, which, in spite of its defects haa 
produced very satisfactory results, or whether the time is ous 
when itis necessary to embody the Imperial connexion in “a cute 
and-dried scheme,” the enormous difficulty of framing which hag 
been recognized by every one who has given any serious thought 
to this matter. ‘So great is the danger of definite schemes,” go 
high an authority as Sir Charles Lucas has stated, “ that it is 
impossible for warnings against them to be too serious or tog 
often repeated.” The only plan so far which has been seriously 
discussed is that which was put forward by Sir Joseph Ward in 
1911, and Mr. Asquith was able, in a few sentences, to show 
that his plan of creating a permanent Advisory Council, which 
should represent the self-governing Colonies as well as the 
United Kingdom, was open to the strongest objections. It is, 
however, possible that the difficulties, though great, are not 
insuperable. It cannot be doubted that at the close of the war 
the minds of the most experienced Colonial statesmen and 
administrators will be brought to bear on the subject. 

As regards the Dependencies, the case is very different, 
Mr. Delisle Burns sees no “‘ obstacle to Federalism ” in.cases such 
as India or Egypt, or Algeria in respect to France, or the Came- 
roons in respect toGermany. As regards this point, all that need 
be said is that if Mr. Delisle Burns’s ideal is ever realized, its 
realization is at present so remote as to be scarcely worth dis. 
cussing. The idea of federating the States of India is not new, 
Something of the kind was advanced more than fifty years ago 
by John Bright. But the principle which now holds the field 
is comprised in the despatch of the Government of India in 
December, 1911, which contains the following passage :— 

“The only possible solution of the difficulty would appear to be 
gradually to give the Provinces a larger measure of self-government, 
until at last India would consist of a number of administrations, 
autonomous in all. provincial affairs, with the Government of India 
above them all, and possessing power to interfere in cases of mis- 
 aanaser se pe but ordinarily restricting their functions te matters of 

mperial concern.” 

Whatever is done in the direction of self-government in India, 
it is, however, absolutely necessary that one dominant partner 
should exist in order to obviate the existence of political chaos, 
It cannot be doubted that the whole question of Indian self- 
government will have to be reconsidered before very long, but 
it does not help much towards a practical solution for 
us to be told, as Mr. Delisle Burns tells us, that ‘ governing 
others in spite of their own will, even if it be for their own good, 
is an obsolete policy.” One of the leading Indian papers (the 
Hindoo Patriot) remarks with great. truth :— 

‘*We have to make ourselves fit for Home Rule before we can 
expect to get it. All this premature talk about Home Rule, there- 
fore, serves no other purpose than to fill the minds of the unthinking 

ortion of the community with aspirations which cannot bo fulfilled 
or some time to come, and the non-fulfilment of those aspirations 
must necessarily cause disappointment and thereby breed dis- 
content.” CRroMER, 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE WAR.* 
Mr. Frepertck Patmer, the well-known American correspon- 
dent, has written a book which every English reader will enjoy, 
not only for the sparkling quality of the writing, but because 
it gives Britain a most gratifying certificate of good conduct. 
Mr. Palmer’s opinion is worth having. He has the reputation 
throughout the United States of being a close observer and an 
impartial and courageous recorder of events. His judgment 
amounts to this: that neutrality between right and wrong is 
impossible, and that therefore the sympathy of all right-thinking 
men ought to be with the Allics. He sees no room for argument 
as to the issues of the war. Germany was wrong in making war, 
and, if possible, still more wrong in the barbarous way in which 
she has waged it. His own visit to the German side, though 
he saw less of the war there than from our own side, convinced 
him that the spirit of Germany is radically base and hateful. 
He comes to his conclusions about the methods and the spirit 
of the two sides by contrasting what he saw in Germany with 
what he saw in Flanders and France. His conclusions are, in 
fact, based on evidence. But the English reader will appreciate 
most of all the obvious satisfaction with which Mr. Palmer is 
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able to assure himself that the conclusions which he wished to 
yeach have been truthfully reached. We are his kinsmen, and 
ke rejoices in acknowledging it. “ Blood is thicker than water.” 
He quotes as representing his feelings the famous use of this 
saying -by the American naval officer who butted into a 
Chinese war in order to rescue a party of hard-pressed British 


seamen. 

It may be remembered that it was stated by some insufficiently 
informed Member of Parliament that Mr. Palmer had returned 
suddenly to the United States “ in disgust ” at his treatment by 
the British authorities. The statement was answered in a letter 
to the Times by Mr. Palmer himself, from the British Head- 
quarters at the front. He said that “ affection” rather than 
* disgust’ would be the right word to express his feelings. 
Not even the vagaries of the Censorship move him much. He 
cannot understand how an American correspondent can bring 
himself to denounce the British Government when German 
practices are always there to remind correspondents how much 
worse they might have been treated in England :— 

““Whatsoever of pessimism appeared in the British Press was 
telegraphed to America. Pessimism was not permitted in the 
German Press. Imagine Germany holding control of the cable and 
allowing press dispatches from Germany to pass over it with the 
freedom that nd allowed. Imagine Germany having waited 
as long as England before making cotton contraband. The British 
Press demanded information from the government which the German 
Press would never have dared to ask. I have known an American 
correspondent, fed out of hand in Germany and thankful for any- 
thing that the fearful German war-machine might vouchsafe, turnin 
a igerent when he was in London for privileges which he —— 
never have thought of demanding in Berlin. If an English ship 
were reported sunk, he believed it must be, despite the government's 
denial. Did he go to the Germans and demand that he might 
publish the rumours of what had happened to the Moltke in the 
Gulf of Riga, or how many submarines Germany had really lost ? 

he was unconsciously paying a compliment to British free 
institutions. He expected more in England; it seemed a right to 
him, as it would at home. Englishmen talked frankly to him about 
mistakes; he heard all the gossip; and sometimes he concluded 
that Eagland was in a bad way. In Germany such talk was not 
allowed. Every German said that the government was absolutely 
truthful; every German believed all of ite reports. But ask this 
eritical American how he would like to live under German rule, and 
thon you found how anti-German he was at heart.”’ 


Mr. Palmer had only just reached Germany when an incident 
gave some point to all he had heard about the spirit of hate :— 


“For the first time I knew what it was to have a human being 
whom I had never seen before hate me. Atsight of me a woman who 
had boon a good Samaritan, with human kindness and charity in 
her eyes, turned a malignant devil. Stalwart as Minerva she was, 
a fair-haired German type of about thirty-five, square-shouldered 
and robustly attractive in her Red Cross uniform. Being hungry 
at the station at Hanover, I rushed out of the train to get something 
to eat, and saw some Frankfurter sandwiches on a table in front 
of me asl alighted. My hand went out for one, when I was conscious 
of a movement and an exclamation which was hostile, and looked 
up to see Minerva, as her hand shot out to arrest the movement of 
mine, with a blaze of hate, hard, merciless hate, in her eyes, while 
her lips framed the word ‘Englisher!’ If looks were daggers I 
should have been pierced through the heart. Perhaps an English 
overcoat accounted for her error.” 

Here és another incident which indicated to Mr. Palmer the 
ethos of the German officer :— 

“ As most of the regular German officers in Belgium were cavalry- 
men—there was nothing for cavalry to do on the Aisne line of trenches 
— it was quite in keeping that the aide to the commandant of Li¢ge, 
who looked after my pass to leave the country, should be a young 
officer of Hussars. He spoke English well; he was amiable and 
intelligent. While I waited for the commandant to sign the pass 
the aide chatted of his adventures on the pursuit of the British to 
the Marne. The British fought like devils, he said. It was a question 
if their new army would be so good. He showed me a photograph 
of himself in a British Tommy’s overcoat. ‘When we took some 
prisoners { was interested in their overcoats,’ he explained. ‘I 
asked one of the Tommies to let me try on his. It fitted me per- 
fectly, so I kept it as a souvenir and had this photograph made to 
show my friends.’ Perhaps a shade of surprise passed over my face. 
* You don't understand,’ he said. ‘That Tommy had to give me 
his coat’! He was a prisoner.’ ” 

It is pleasant to know that the Belgian civil population some- 
times got their own back by their freezing or bantering attitude 
towards the military tyranny suddenly imposed upon them. 
Belgian skilled mechanics found that they had forgotten how 
to make materials of war when the Germans tried to press them 
into their service. There is no military punishment which can 
restore such losses of memory. When Germans entered tram- 
ears, Belgian women would gather their skirts about them 
as though they feared to be contaminated. Men and women 
walked wide of German sentries as though they were keeping 
clear of a pestilence. But we like most the performance of the 
gamins of Brussels, who stuck carrots in their hats to represent 








the spikes of German helmets and did the goose-step backwards 
to represent the German march on Paris. 

Mr. Palmer’s description of life in the British and French 
trenches is, we think, the best we have read. His tributes to our 
officers glow with sincerity and goodwill. After describing the 
kindness and politeness which he found to be typical among 
British officers, he says :— 

“ Unanalysable this quality, but there is something distinguished 
about it and delightfully appealing. A man who can be the same 
in a trench in Flanders in mid-winter as in a drawing-room has my 
admiration. They never lose their manner, these English officers. 
They carry it into the charge and back in the ambulance with them 
to England, where they wish ;nothing so much as that their friends 
will ‘ cut out the hero stuff,’ as our own officers say.” 

He tells us of the perfect relations between officers and men 
in the British forces, as he saw them in practice when an officer 
led him round the trenches at night :— 

“* Good night !’ he said to each group of men as he passed, with 

the cheer of one who brings a confident spirit to vigils in the mud 
and with that note of affection of the commander who has learned 
to love his men by the token of ordeals when he saw them hold fast 
against odds. ‘Good-night, sir!’ they answered; and in their 
tone was something which you liked to hear—a finer tribute to the 
C.O, than medals which kings can bestow. It was affection and 
trust. They were ready to follow him, for they knew that he knew 
how to lead.” 
Another night an officer with a wounded arm wanted to carry 
Mr. Palmer’s knapsack. “He seemed to think that refusal 
was breaking the Hague Conventions.” As though tho evil 
impression which Mr. Palmer had received of German methods 
in Belgium must follow him into the British lines, he saw a 
clip of flat-nosed, or rather reversed, bullets which had been 
taken from a dead German's body. 

Mr. Palmer's telling description of his visit to the Grand 
Fleet is a compact appreciation of high spirits, and of youth in 
positions of great responsibility. We did not know before that 
Sir John Jellicoe had received as a present from South Africa a 
broom to represent his sweeping of the seas. A broom was 
Tromp’s emblem, while Blake’s was a whip—but a broom from 
the Dutch, if Dutch South Africans were among the donors, 
is a delightful tribute. 





IVORY APES AND PEACOCKS.* 
THERE is a magazine published in the United States which 
vaunts as the speciality of its criticism the predominance, of 
the “red corpuscle.” This claim may be fairly put forward 
on behalf of Mr. Huneker, in view of the robust candour which 
marks his pronouncements. He is- often truculent and even 
brutal, he does not hesitate to call a spade a spade, but his 
vehemence goes hand in hand with a broad-mindcdness rare in 
a critic peculiarly sensitive to and appreciative of moderg 
tendencies in art and letters. He turns aside from discussing 
the moderns to pay homage to Walter Scott and Jane Austen 
on the score of their realism. His great heroes among tho 
painters are Velazquez, Vermeer, and Rembrandt. In music 
his love of Wagner and Strauss does not stand in the way of 
his admiration of Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, and Verdi. He 
even abstains from abusing Mendelssohn, the common form of 
most emancipated contemporary critics. A propos of Verdi, 
we note that he unconsciously endorses Verdi’s maxim that tho 
secret of all true progress was T'orniamo all’ antico when he 
proclaims his entire dissent from Mr. Clive Bell’s remark, “‘ Great 
artists never look back,’’ on the ground that all great artists 
look back and from the past create a new synthesis. He notes 
that none of the revolutionary artists who really count jumped 
overboard in the beginning without swimming-bladders. “ They 
were all, and are all, men who have served their technical appren- 
ticeship before rebellion and complete self-expression. The 
gods of Van Gogh were Rembrandt, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Monticelli, and Millet. The latter was a veritable passion 
with him. He said of him, and the remark was a signpost 
for his own future: ‘Rembrandt and Delacroix painted the 
person of Jesus, Millet his teaching.’” In regard to music, he 
presents the spectacle of a man of middle age making an heroit 
effort to keep abreast of the latest developments, but occasion- 
ally, as in the case of Schénberg, finding the task almost im- 
possible. Nor is this to be wondered at in one who boldly 
declares that “absolute music, not programme, not music 
drama, is the apogee of the art,” and that “a Beethoven string 
quartet holds more genuine music for me than the entire works 
of Wagner.” His attitude towards Schénberg suggests an 
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adaptation of Catullus’s famous odi et amo. He loathes the 
music, but follows it with intense interest. “If such music- 
making is ever to become accepted, then I long for Death the 
Releaser. More shocking still would be the suspicion that in 
time I might be persuaded to like this music, to embrace after 
abhorring it,” which is a nearer approach to the remainder of 
the couplet of Catullus. Mr. Huneker is a great admirer of 
Strauss, but with remarkable reservations. He regrets Strauss’s 
incursion into the realm of opera; regards him as less original 
than Debussy, full of reminiscences, an opportunist and a 
rhetorician, and, in fine, more remarkable for his activity, his 
virtuosity, and his ambition than his creative impulse. He 
defends his money-making propensities in rather cynical 
fashion: “Talk about blood from a stone! Strauss always 
makes money, even when his operas do not.” And again: 
“What other composer, besides Handel, Haydn, Mozart— 
yes, and also Beethoven—Gluck, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Puccini, so 
doted on the box-office? Why shouldn’t he ? Why should he 
enrich the haughty music publisher or the still haughtier inten- 
dant of the opera-house ? As a matter of fact, if R. Strauss 
were in such a hurry to grow rich, he would write music of a 
more popular character.” The answer to this is that Strauss 
is believed to be a man of independent means apart from his 
earnings as a composer, unlike the composers mentioned ; also 
that some at least of his later work has actually been of a more 
popular character. As for the other ultra-moderns, Mr. Huneker 
has little to say in the way of unqualified praise. He admits 
that Debussy has magic, and has added a novel nuance to art, 
but regards the whole French school as of small calibre: ‘‘ They 
are all makers of anxious mosaics: never do they carve the block ; 
exquisite miniaturists, yet lack the big brush work and epical 
sweep of the preceding generation. Above all, the entire school 
is minus virility; its music is of the distaff, and has not the 
masculine ring of crossed swords.” He is even harder on the 
living Germans, dismissing Humperdinck as a mediocrity. 
As for the men of yesterday: “‘ Hugo Wolf was a song writer 
who perilously grazed genius, but- he rotted before he was 
ripe.” Mr. Huneker is much happier in his destructive criticism 
of the work of Bruckner and Mahler: ‘ These huge tenal 
edifices, skyscrapers in bulk, soon prove barren to the spirit.” 
There is not a word of politics in the book, which was evidently 
written before the war, and we are entirely in the dark as to 
Mr. Huneker’s sympathies. But in view of his general enthu- 
siasm for the great German masters it is impossible not to be 
impressed by his denunciations cf the ruling passions in the 
art of Germany of to-day He finds that the most original 
“new” music hails not from Germany but from Austria; 
but we have heard what he thinks of Schénberg, and may add 
that he sums him up by saying: “ Every composer has his 
aura; the aura of Arnold Schénberg is, for me, the aura of 
subtle ugliness, of hatred and contempt, of cruelty, and of the 
mystic grandiose.” But this is water to wine compared with 
what Mr. Huneker has to say about modern German painters: 
“* Any one who can admire modern German art after a course 
of Rembrandt, Hals, Vermeer, Josef Israels, and the brothers 
Maris (all three melting colourists), must have the powerful if 
somewhat uncritical stomach of an ostrich.” Of Berlin he writes 
that “ the German capital is in the grip of pornographic literature 
and art,” while a visit to Munich in 1912 prompts the following 
scathing comments on an exhibition of new art in the Odeon- 
platz :— 

“The modelling was both grotesque and indecent. The human 
figure, as an arabesque, is well within the comprehension of the 
average observer; but obscenity is not art—great art is never 
ebscene. The blacks and whites that I saw in Munich at this 
particular show were not clever—only bestial. I only wish that 
German art of the last decade had not gone over, bag and baggage, 
to the side of vulgar license.” 


So again, while discussing the Salome of the Bohemian artist 
Rubin, he remarks: “I fancy foul is fair nowadays in art. 
Never before in its history has there becn paid such a tribute to 
sheer ugliness. Never before has its house been so peopled by 
the seven devils mentioned in the Good Book.” 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Huneker is 
always wielding the tomahawk. There is a short study of the 
genius of Mr. Conrad which will delight all admirers of the 
greatest of the modern wizards of romance; a wholly charming 
paper on “ The Magic Vermeer” ; and in the chapter on “ Three 
Disagreeable Girls” a highly amusing appreciation of the 
heroine of one of Mrs. Wharton’s latest novels, from which we 
may quote the opening and concluding passages :— 

“ Perhaps there is more than a nuance of caricature in the choice 





of such a name as ‘ Undine Spragg’ for the heroine of Edith Whar- 
ton’s The Custom of the Country. Throughout that book, with its 
brilliant enamel-like surfaces, there is a tendency to make sport of 
our national weakness for resounding names. Undine Spragg— 
hideous collocation—is not the only offence. There is Indiana 
Frusk of Apex City, and Millard Binch, a combination in which the 
Dickens of American Notes would have found amusement. Hotels 
with titles like the Stentorian are not exaggerated. Miss Spragg’s 
ancestor had invented ‘a hair waver’; hence the name Undine : 
‘from undoolay, you know, the French for crimping,’ as the simple. 
hearted mother of the girl explained to a suitor. Mrs. Wharton has 
been cruel, with a glacial cruelty, to her countrywomen of the 
Spragg type. But they abound. They come from the North, 
East, South, West to conquer New York, and thanks to untiring 
energy, &® handsome exterior, and much money, they ‘arrive 
sooner or later. . . . Undine Spragg hadn't the courage to become 
downright wicked; the game she played was so pitiful that it wasn’t 
worth the poor little tallow-dip. What is her own is the will-to-silli- 
ness. As Princess Estradina exclaimed in her brutally frank fashion : 
‘ My dear, it’s what I always say when people talk to me about fast 
Americans : you're the only innocent women left in the world. . . .’ 
This is far from being a compliment. No, Undine is voluble, vulgar, 
and ‘catty,’ but she isn’t wicked. It takes brains to be wicked in 
the grand manner. She is only disagreeable and fashionable ; and 
she is as impersonal and monotonous as a self-playing pianoforte.” 
In fiction, again, Mr. Huneker’s great heroes are of the past, 
Turgenieff and Balzac, to whose universality he pays striking 
homage in his acute study of the greatness and limitations of 
Zola :— 

“ Differing from Balzac in not taking French society as a whole 
for a subject, Zola nevertheless owes, as do all French fiction writers 
since 1830—Stendhal alone excepted—his literary existence to 
Balzac; Balzac, from whom all blessings, all evils, flow in the 
domain of the novel; Balzac, realist, idealist, symbolist, naturalist, 
humorist, tragedian, comedian, aristocrat, bourgeois, poet, and 
cleric ; Balzac, truly the Shakespeare of France.” 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

Tr attention were not distracted b> too many engrossing events, 
it is certain that the story of what has happened in South Africa 
—the suppression of the Dutch rebellion and the conquest of 
German South-West Africa—would be universally accepted as 
one of the most enthralling in history. As it is, it has been 
necessarily regarded as an incident in the great convulsion. We 
advise every one, however, to read any book on the subject he 
can lay hands on. Of the two books on the subject before us, 
Mr. Sampson’s' is the more imposing and judicial. It is an 
excellent account of the rebellion and of the capture of De Wet. 
The “South-West” campaign is treated briefly. Mr. Keith 
Morris,’ on the other hand, is principally concerned with ‘‘ South- 
West.” Mr. Sampson insists on the astonishing mental con- 
dition of the rebel leaders, and thereby treats them with what- 
ever indulgence is possible. Racial bitterness with most of 
them was an obsession and a morbid disease. Impose upon this 
mental material a sincere religious fervour, which unfortunately 
was capable of being perverted and misapplied by superstition 
and a bigotry of ignorance, and you have the strange psychology 
which made violated oaths seem to these men almost like a 
service rendered to the angels. Beyers, the Commandant- 
General of the Union Defence Force, who shockingly betrayed 
his trust, was a devout man. He squared his actions with the 
Bible, which he frequently consulted. And we know of few 
more tragic tales than the seduction of the highly respected 
General De La Rey, who was on his way to a rebel meeting with 
Beyers when he was shot by an armed policeman The police- 
man supposed that the car, which had not stopped at his signal, 
contained robbers. Before starting for the meeting De La Rey 
(in Beyers’s words) “‘ fell on his knees and prayed to the Lord 
Jesus Christ to guide him and show him which road to follow 
in these hours of darkness.” He then opened his Bible at 
random, and what he read seemed to encourage him to approve 
of the rebellion. 

De La Rey and most of the other leaders were strangely 
subject to the teachings of the demented prophet Van Rensburg, 
who saw visions, and always had some cock-and-bull story ready 
of a new vision to satisfy the doubts of a waverer. Maritz was 
the only leader who was probably guided more by vanity and 
greed (satisfied by the promises of German gold) than by mental 
or religious aberrations. As for the cunning old De Wet, times 
have indeed changed since the Boer War of sixteen years ago. 
This time his mobility was as nothing compared with the speed 
of the motor-cars which ran him to earth. Through the whole 


* (1) The Capture of De Wet: the South African Rebellion, 1914. By Philip J. 
fampson. London: Edward Arnold. [10s. 6d. net.|——(2) Lowis Botha; or, 
Through the Greal Thirst Land. By Keith Morris. London: W. Stevens. 
{1s. net.}——(3) A Fortnight at the Front. By the Right Rev. H. Russell 
Wakefield, Bishop of Birmingham. London: Longmans and Co. [6d. net.] 
——(4) Paris War Days: Diary of an American, By Charles Inman Barnard. 
London; I. Werner Laurie. [103. 6d. net.) 
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story, whatever pen may tell it, the personal force of General 
Botha gleams like a beacon-fire. His calmness was never beset 
by brainstorms of doubt. He saw the issue very clearly as one 
between honour and dishonour—between keeping and breaking 
asacred pledge. And he was as great in the field as in statecraft. 
We had not appreciated before we read these books the thorough- 
ness of the defences of German South-West Africa. General 
Botha very nearly lost his life through one of the innumerable 
German mines which used to explode upon contact with a man’s 
foot. 

The Bishop of Birmingham’s interesting little pamphlet’ on 
his visit to the Western front is a certificate to the exemplary 
conduct of our troops. The Bishop was attracted by the 
humorous appropriateness of the improvised names, or the 
corrupted names, bestowed on places by our men. W_ wish 
some one would make a list of these—Plug Street, Lorry Park, 
and all the rest. They are redolent of the spirit in which the 
British race goes to war, and are already promised immortality. 
Particula*ly interesting is the Bishop’s plea for the use of Roman 
Catholic churches for the British services, at least in bad weather. 
Of course there are difficulties. The French Bishops fear that 
if th-ir churches are used by Protestants, the hand of those who 
are Icoking out for a precedent for claiming the churches for 
the use of all sects in France may be strengthened. But we are 
grateful to the Bishop for his excellent good sense. “I would 
relegate to obscurity,” he says, “ for at any rate the whole period 
of the war, every religious division.” The war is teaching men 
a simple truth which all dogma and theology has withheld from 
many ecclesiastical minds. 

Mr. Barnard’s diary of the first days of the war‘ is a rough and 
naif production which will be chiefly interesting to Americans, 
as he records the doings of many Americans in Paris. He has 
a passion for recording the state of the sky, the direction of the 
wind, andthe temperature every day—which in such times 
suggests that he possessed the calmness that is said to reign 
at the very heart of a cyclone. To us the book has a significance 
for a particular reason. Mr. Barnard is the correspondent 
of the New York Herald, the Paris edition of which is well 
known. The New York Herald has earned our thanks by its 
whole-hearted support of the Allies’ cause, and we cannot 
wonder at the earnestness of its convictions when we find its 
correspondents so much at home in France, and so convinced 
by their own experience of the qualities of the great liberalizing 
people among whom they live. 








GIFT-BOOKS., 
—— 
FAIRY-TALES, CHILDREN’S ANNUALS, AND PICTURE- 
*BOOKS.* 

Mr. Caries Bayne, the editor of Little Folks, has given us a 
good selection of fairy-stories in My Book of Best Fairy Tales.’ 
His preface, too, is interesting, relating as it does, in simple 
language, the rise and growth of the folk-tale, of the Arabian 
Nights, of Perrault’s and Grimm’s collections, and of Andersen’s 
genius for story-telling. We would even go so far as to suggest 
to the young reader of this book that he should for once waive 
his no doubt well-grounded objection to a preface, and read 
this one. We wish, however, that Mr. Bayne had grouped 
his stories under such headings as “* Old French Stories,” ‘‘ Old 
English Stories,” and so on. As it is, he begins with “ The 
Three Bears,” and the other tales follow, without, as far as we 
can gather, any special sequence. But as all, or nearly all, 
our favourite stories are here, we can wander through Fairyland 
very comfortably. Though the print is good and the book is 
Jarge, it is not heavy; and if this at first sight seems a small 
merit, it becomes a real one when many of the stories are read 
at a sitting. Mr. Harry Rountree’s full-page coloured illus- 
trations are good. The expressions of the old woman and of the 
*(1) My Book of Best Fairy Tales. Selected and Edited by Charles 8S. Bayne. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Harry Rountree. London: Cassell and Co. 
16s.}——(2) The Old Fairy Tales; Comprising Valentine and Orson and Jack 
the Giant-Killer. Pictured by H. M. Brock. London: F. Warne and Co 
{2s. 6d. net.|——(3) The Kingdom of the Winding Road. By Cornelia Meigs. 
Illustrated by Frances White. London: Macmillan and Co. [5s. 
(4) Blackie’s Children’s Annual. London: Blackie and Son. [3s. 


London : Cassell & Co. [3s. 6d.]}-——{6) The Child's 


(5) Cassell’s Children’s Annual. 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d.}—— 


Own Magazine. London: F. Warne and Co. [1s.; 
(7) Still More Russian Picture Tales. By Valery Carrick. Translated by Nevill 
Forbes. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. (2s. 6d. net.) (8) Old Friends and 
New Fables. Told by Alice Talwin Morrie. Pictured by Carton Moorepark: 
London: Blackie and Son. [5s. net.]}——(9) Josephine and her Dollis. Related 
by Mrs. H. C. Cradock. Pictured by Honor ©. Appleton. Same publishers. 
=. 6d. net.}——(10) Little People. Rhymes by K. H. Elkin, Illustrations 
y H, Willebeek Le Mair, London: Augener. 












creatures in “ The Cat began to mew and the Hen to cackle” 
are very diverting; while the frontispiece, showing the middle- 
sized bear complaining of the loss of some of her porridge, is 
quite delightful. There seems to be somethinz peculiarly 
inspiring about the bear family, for illustrators rarely fail to do 
justice to their many and ample charms. 

Under the title of The Old Fairy Tales* we find the stories of 
“Valentine and Orson” and “Jack the Giant-Killer,” illustrated 
in black-and-white and in colour by Mr. H. M. Brock. There is 
great scope here for te depicting of frightful monsters, and the 
large pages of this book give them plenty of room to spread 
out their horrid shapes to full advantage. In other pictures the 
gentler side of Fairyland predominates, and we can, for instance, 
enjoy the gambols of the baby Orson and his kindly bears 
without fearing the approach of toad or dragon. 

Every year brings us some good modern fairy-tales, and 
The Kingdom of the Winding Road,’ by Miss Cornelia Meigs, is 
worthy of a place in this pleasant compan~. These stories 
are quiet, we might even say pensive, in tone, and form a strong 
contrast to those of the roistering Jacks and Giants of the 
last book. Here character is of more importance than 
strength, and the monsters to be overcome are spiritual rather 
than material. The stories are hung on the ribbon of the 
winding road which runs through all the kingdoms of this Fairy- 
land, and on it wanders a beggar happily playing on a silver 
flute, who is the good genius of the princes and people of the 
land. ‘‘The winding road is my kingdom,’ he said, ‘ and is 
the way I shall follow always. ... You can offer me no 
wealth nor honours that will tempt me from my narrow realm, 
that stretches out and away across the world, and brings mo 
adventures at every turn.’’’ The pictures, black-and-white and 
coloured, are by Frances White. The landscapes about the 
winding road are attractive, and carry us back in fancy to those 
castle-crowned hilltops or mountain streams and villages 
that may be seen out of a train window, but of which we never 
know more, however much we resolye some day to stop and 
explore them. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual‘ is as good as ever. The first 
story, by Mr. Ian Hay, tells of the adventures of some children 
and their engaging young aunt during a seaside holiday in August, 
1914. There are several long stories, one by Mrs. George 
Wemyss, and plenty of short tales, besides numbers of illustra- 
tions in colour and black-and-white. Cassell’s Children’s Annual * 
is for rather younger children, and in it also are plenty of capital 
stories and bright pictures. There are a few allusions to the 
war, such as sending a parcel to Daddy, which can be easily 
understood by little children. The Child's Own Magazine* 
is, compared to the two last mentioned, a plain-looking little 
volume, but its pages are full of interest to children. To begin 
with, it has an exciting serial story called “ The Cousins from 
London ” ; then there are puzzles, letters to the editor, Sunday 
evening talks, interspersed with short stories and verses for 
younger children. It has a brightly coloured cover and frontis- 
piece, and numbers of black-and-white illustrations. 

Still More Russian Picture Tales’ is full of amusing and charm- 
ing things. The cock is the only creature who has his wits 
about him, while the peasants and the beasts and birds of the 
country fall in and out of adventures and strange predicaments 
in haphazard fashion. This bird likes to make himself useful, 
and when a “fire broke out in a friend’s house we can see him 
bringing a ladder and singing this song :— 

* Ting-a-ling bome, ting-a-ling bome ! 

We'll put out the fire in the little goat’s home! 
The lively and spirited translations are by Mr. Nevill Forbes, 
and the black-and-white illustrations by Miss Valery Carrick. 

Children who like fables will enjoy Old Friends and New 
Fables,* by Miss Alice Talwin Morris. No paltering with nursery 
morality is countenanced here. The conduct of birds, beasts, 
and children all points to the moral which is plainly and em- 
phatically set out at the end of each fable. It is a handsome 
volume, printed in large type with wide margins, and Mr. 
Carton Moorepark’s coloured illustrations are mounted on 


.” 


brown pages. 

Josephine and her Dolls® is a very pretty picture- book for little 
girls. In it Mrs, Cradock tells us how the dolls insisted on 
sharing in the doings of war, by becoming soldiers and nurses, 
and of other adventures into which they lead Josephine. Miss 
Honor Appleton’s illustrations exactly suit this little story, 
with their soft colouring and clear outlines. 

We are glad to welcome another volume of Miss Willebeck 
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Le Mair's attractive pictures in Little People,” a collection of 
verses for children by R. H. Elkin. We seem here to look at 
the world withthe eyes of a child, for Miss Le Mair shows us the 
things of daily life, in house or garden, adorned with a grace 
which they do not generally assume for ordinary grown-up 
people. She is peculiarly happy in drawing the diverse characters 
of toys, as in “My Wonderful Horses.” In her treatment of 
“The Big Bells” she gives us a pleasant sense of space and 
air, as she also does in the next picture, “Baby and the 
Hare.” 

In Flippity the Runaway the joys and anxieties of the keeping 
of pet rabbits are amusingly “ pictured and related” by Angusine 
Macgregor, and published by Messrs. Blackie and Son at ls, 
———From the same publishers we have The Story-of-the- House- 
that-Jack-Built (2s.), “pictured” by Frank Adams with much 
animation, in colour and in black-and-white. “‘ The Cat that 
Killed the Rat” is a fine beast, but if we wanted to be hyper- 
critical we might say that his jaw in the full-page coloured 
picture is more pointed than that of the cats of our acquaintance. 
The black-and-white drawing on the opposite page, however, 
admirably portrays the cat enjoying a moment of meditative 
repose, after a substantial but wholesome meal.—In The 
Children in Japan (George Harrap and Co., 1s. net) Mr. Willie 
Poginy shows us this country in clear and pretty pictures, 
interspersed by rhymes and a thread of story by Grace Bartruse. 
——~-Messrs. Gale and Polden have published some brightly 
coloured picture-books at 1s. each, in which the characters in 
the stories are nearly all animals, and perform wonderful antics 
of various sorts. Sir Francis Duck, Adventurer; Bunkum 
Brown, Bandit ; The Animals’ Circus, and Little Robin Hood are 
the titles of these books.——Wee Jenny Mouse, by Ernest Aris 
(same publishers and price), is another pretty picture-book, small 
enough to be squeezed into a stocking——-For children who like 
verses there are three little picture-books by Richard Waylett 
(same publishers, 2s. 6d.), in which naughty boys and comic 
policemen play a large part. The titles are A Basket of Plums, 
Mixed Pickles, and A Box of Crackers.——Messrs. Gale and 
Polden have also sent us Peeps at Our Soldiers (1s,), another 
stocking book, and three shaped toy books in which the Army 
and Navy aro described in very simple terms. Now that we are 
accustomed to khaki uniforms, the bright red of Our Foot 
Soldiers is a little startling, but will no doubt be preferred in the 
nursery to more sober colours. The names of the other books of 
this set are Our Guns and Men and Our Warships.——The British 
Army Painting Book (same publishers) is another gaily coloured 
production. Jtcontains:notes on the different uniforms, and some 
highly practical hints on the mixing and matching of colours.—— 
Messrs. Dean's “ Rag Books” are as delightful as ever. They 
range from the Jarge and very soft Beasties and Birdies at 5s., a 
fine A to. Z at 3s. 6d., an Old English Nursery Rhymes, Japanned 
by Yoshio Markino, at 2s. 6d. (note the character and “go” in 
these real Japanese faces and figures), down to Daffy Down 
Dilly and The Empire Train Book at 6d. each. These are all in 
the bright colours we associate with this excellent series ; while 
the little book of The Lord’s Prayer (6d.), designed by A. Ander- 
son, is printed in sepia. 





MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Things' is such a queer title for a story-book that as soon as 
we have seen it we want to find out what it means, and when 
we have read the book we shall be constantly reminded of 
Miss Dolf Wyllarde’s creations in our everyday life; that is, 
at least, if we are ever impatient and in a “ tearing” hurry, 
for then “Things” can get the better of us, as they did of 
Ernestine. As she was lonely and had just reached the magic 
age of “ecleventeen” when the story opens, she was under 
the special protection of the Fairy Understand, who taught 
her the rulee of the game which “Things” play with such 


* (1) Things. By Dolf Wyllarde. Illustrated by B. M. Peirse and Ch. Vane. 
London: ‘T. Fisher Unwin. [5s. net.]}——(2) Those Mysterious Children. By 
Dorothy Kussell. Illustrated in Colour by Honor Rapeetea. London: Blackie 
and Son, (33. 6d.]|——{3) When Auntie Lil Took Charge. By May Wynne. 
ublishers. [2s.}——(4) Tell-Me-Why 
With 8 Illustrations by Thomas 

[3s. 6d. net.]}——(5) Peeps at the 
World's Children. By L. Edna Walter, B.Sc., A.C.G.8. With 22 Full-page Ilus- 
trations, 12 being in Colour. London: A. and C. Black. [1s. 6d. net.) 6) Morals 
the Young. By Mareus. Illustrated by George Morrow. With a Foreword 
y William Locke. London: John Lane. (2s. net.]}——({7) The Sleepy Song 
Book. Music by H. A. J. Campbell. Words by Eugene Field, May Byron, and 
ny = 7 —- by +. Avion. don : one 
an . . net,J——(8 ore Belgian 2; 2c ry 0. 
European War. By Nellie Pollock. ith 5 Illustrations by G. P. 
thers. London: Gay and Haneock. [ls. 6d. net.} 9) Bible Stories 
for Children. London: T. Nelson and Sons, (2s.])~—(10) Stories for 
Ohtidren. Same publishers, (2s.] 


Qiustrated by A. A. Dixon. Same 
Stories about Animals. By C, H. Claudy. 


Wrenn. London: Gcorge Harrap and Co. 





remarkable ingenuity and malice that great patience ameen 
of character are needed to “ get even” with them. However 
with the help of all sorts of queer creatures, as well as of 
the friendly “ Different Thing,” a nice Teddy-Bearess, Emesting 
succeeds in winning the game, and leaves her dull aunt and 
governess in London to go and keep house in the country for g 
kind and charming soldier-uncle. Since reading this story, 
such an impression has it made upon us that we find ourselves 
unconsciously trying to follow the “rules,” in the matter of 
bootlaces and other like tiresome “things.” The author hag 
undoubtedly felt the touch of the Fairy’s wand. The black. 
and-white pictures by Lady Peirse and Mr. Vane are good. 

Those Mysterious Children*® is a capital story of everyday 
life. The characters, grown-up people and children alike, arp 
thoroughly natural and unaffected ; in fact, they are people whom 
we should enjoy making friends with, a thing we could not 
truthfully say about some of the families we read of, however 
entertaining their adventures may be. Perhaps the stem 
father is a little too stern, and though he is called Doctor, we 
cannot help feeling that he is really a consultant, for even 
London general practitioner would not find holidays and week. 
ends “off ’’ so easily come by as did Dr. Martin. The children 
of the title are the Martins’ next-door neighbours, and they 
are indeed wrapped in a mystery which is only cleared up at 
the end of the book, but in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
The scene of this story is laid first in London, and afterwards 
at the seaside ; and besides the main interest of the “ mystery” 
there are plenty of other interesting and moving events, such 
as a visit to the Zoo, a serious illness and a happy recovery; 
and the book ends with the prospect of a wedding. Miss Honor 
Appleton’s coloured pictures are very pretty, and really illustrate 
the story. 

In When Auntie Lil Took Charge* we read about the doings 
of the family of a struggling London clerk. He and his wife 
suddenly hear that an old friend in Canada is sending them his 
boy to be brought up with their own children. This is a con- 
siderable addition to their already heavy burdens, but they 
cordially welcome little Willie, and the children soon become 
good friends. Then the father falls ill, and Willie, Jack, and 
Pansy are taken by their young and charming aunt to stay at 
a farm in Somerset. There all the characters of a fairy-tale 
(in modern habit) are to be found in the neighbourhood, from 
an old witch to the Prince and Princess, really of course a young 
soldier and the squire’s daughter. All these people, including 
Auntie Lil and an artist, and the farmer and his wife, play 
their parts in a lively and exciting manner. There is a coloured 
frontispiece and a few black-and-white illustrations. 

Mr. Claudy takes us into a very different world in his T'ell- Me- 
Why Stories about Animals.*| He writes of men and | easts with 
sympathy and understanding, and draws vivid pictures of 
jungle, forest, and plain. In the arrangement of his book 
he follows ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” in so far as his Carlie-boy is an 
accomplished and irresistible wheedler of stories; but here the 
likeness ends. These tales are actual natural history, but told 
with such a delightful play of fancy that they are really stories. 
They begin with the taming of the wolf by primitive man, and 
then gradually take us through the time of monsters to the 
animals of to-day. Mother Nature keeps an eye on her large 
and unruly family,.and lends a helping hand to those in great 
need, but never overrules the Great Laws. One of the stories, 
perhaps in some ways the best, tells not of remote ages or coun- 
tries, but of the “‘ Foster-Baby King Cat,”’ who lived and ruled 
when the author was a little boy. It is a tragic story of how a 
cat of extraordinary personality took to the “ wild,” and of 
his dramatic return to his terrier foster-mother, only to die 
almost in the act of saving her puppy from another cat. Mr. 
Thomas Wrenn’s illustrations are in shades of brown and orange, 
which seem appropriate to the immense and dimly lit forest 
of the past. 

Peeps at the World’s Children,®> by L. Edna Walter, is one 
of the ‘‘ Peeps at Many Lands ” series, and lightly sketches the 
lives of children in twenty-two countries. The young reader 
will very likely skip the chapter on “ Germany,” and though it 
would do him no harm to read such things as that the great 
delight of these children is ‘“‘ to eat hot sausages in their fingers 
out of doors” and that the boys “ often grow up ill-behaved,” 
our children naturally and instinctively turn with a frown and @ 
shudder from anything that relates to the horror that is Ger- 
many. ‘There are plenty of pictures in this little volume—one 
of them is taken, as far as we can see without acknowledgment, 
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from Lady Lawley’s Southern India—and a pocket in the cover 
contains ‘eleven outline drawings “for colouring like those in 
the book.” 

When ‘we thought of including Morals for the Young* among 
the little children’s picture-books, one schoolroom critic pro- 
nounced an ‘emphatic “No!” This was no doubt right, for 
big children will chuckle over the jokes in the pictures and 
verses in this’‘book even more keenly than will the nursery folk. 
First we have “‘ Precepts for the Nursery,” then “ All the Things 
that Mary had,” of which here is an example :— 

“Mary had a little tiger, 
She took him out to tea. 
He quite enjoyed the General's wifo, 

But spat out the A.D.C.” 
The “Solemn Warnings” are delightful, and Miss Arabella 
Julia Johns and her compeers will be long remembered. Mr. 
George Morrow's pictures are as amusing as we expect his work 
to be. 

The music of The Sleepy Song Book? is by H. A. J. Campbell, 
and is melodious, interesting in harmony, and well written. 
The independence of the accompaniment makes the songs only 
suitable for children with experience of singing. The words are 
hy Mr. Eugene Field, Mrs. May Byron, and Miss Florence 
Campbell, and are all charming in their several ways. Miss 
Anne Anderson’s illustrations are drawn with a delicate touch, 
and show much grace and pretty fancy. Unluckily the three- 
colour process has sometimes played strange tricks with the 
colouring, which was no doubt delightful in the original 
pictures. 

_ Miss Pollock’s More Belgian Playmates* is quite complete in 
itself, though it forms the sequel to Belgian Playmates. It is 
an excellent mixture of history and story-book. The children, 
Belgian and English, are nice lively little people, and their 
grown-up relations are of course all “ doing their bit.” The 
historical part of the little book takes us from the fall of Antwerp 
to Neuve Chapelie and the second battle of Ypres, and it is 
generally told in the letters and the deeds of various members 
of this Belgian and English family circle, in the Army or in the 
Navy. When none of the children’s relations are taking part 
in an imaportant event, for it would be indeed a large family if 
this were the case, the author continues the narrative of the 
war, in a'simple but interesting manner. She denounces German 
crimesand brutality in plain and stirring words, but she gives due 
credit to the “ one just man,” Captain Miiller of the ‘ Emden.’ 

These Bitile Stories for Children® are not intended for very 
little children, and for those who are of an age to understand 
versions of this sort a paraphrase seems to us quite unnecessary. 
However, people who like to read stories of Bible characters, 
interspersed with descriptions of the dress and general surround- 
ings of an Eastern country, will here find simple, straight- 
forward narratives in which the original text is sometimes 
abridged and sometimes amplified, but with no attempt at 
dogmatism. The book is illustrated in colour. 

This book of Dickens Stories for Children is very well done. 
The gaps that. are inevitable in a compressed version of a long 
story are well bridged over, and the result is pleasant and 
readable. First comes the tale of David Copperfield down 
to his adoption by Miss Trotwood and the beginning of his 
schooldays at Dr. Strong’s. This is followed by “ Nell and her 
Grandfather,”’ and also ends when the wanderers find friends 
and a safe resting-place. The volume is illustrated by some 
quite good black-and-white full-page pictures. 

Messrs. Nelson have also sent us three large picture-books— 
Wee Tales for W ee Tots (1s. 6d.), The Chummy Book, and The Jolly 
Book({2s. 6d. each) for three ages of childhood. Some of the stories 
and piotures are new, and others are old friends, sometimes in 
slightly new dresses. The war as it is thought of in our for- 
tunate nurseries and schoolrooms of course plays a prominent 
part in the stories, the only drawback being the difficulty of 
cajoling or forcing anybody to play the parts of Germans in a 
war game. The Jolly Book, the most advanced of the set, 
devotes some pages to the little cheerful obvious jokes dear to 
young hearts, and useful for filling up a dull void in con- 
versation. 





LULLABIES OF THE FOUR NATIONS.* 
Tur “ four'nations ” of this book are England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, and a delightful collection of little poems has here 


* Lullabies ofthe Four Nations: a Coronal of Sung, with Renderi 
Welsh and the Gaelic, ati oe 
Moriog. {7s. Ga, net.) 


Arranged by Adelaide L. J. Gosset. London: Alex, 








been gathered together, showing us all in some of our best and 
gentlest moods. Many of them, “especially those orally 
gathered, are hitherto unpublished,’ we read in the preface. 
They are grouped under such headings as ‘‘ Of Hope and Joyous- 
ness,” “Of the Winds and the Sea,” “‘ Of Bogies,” “ Of Fairies," 
and soon. In the appendix there are very interesting notes on 
traditional lullabies and their origins, and their connexion with 
the folk-lore and history of the places in which they were sung. 
Some modern examples are also included; for instance, the bird 
lullaby by William Barnes, “The rooks’ nest do rock on the 
tree-top."" We were particularly attracted, we hardly know 
why, to the Orkney “ Miller's Wife’s Lullaby.” It is introduced 
by the following note: “I heard an old woman in Harray 
Orkney crooning the following lullaby to her grandchild. She 
was sitting in front of a peat-fire, holding the bairn in her lap, 
with a foot in each hand, beating the bairn’s toes before putting 
him into the cradle.—J. HE. W. Tait, 1911.” It begins :— 
“ Kenst doo hoo, 

Dae dogs gaed tae dae mill, 

Trill, trill, trill! 

Ap aboot dae clappars, 

An’ doon about dae happars, 

Dae dogs gaed tro’ dae mill... ” 
There is a queer sound of broken Flemish-English about some. 
of the words. This attractive book is illustrated by reproduo- 
tions of pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and other 
masters, and is prettily bound and well printed. 





BOYS’ STORIES. 

Two books are here that are on the border-line between novels 
and boys’ stories. The King's Double, by E. E. Cowper (8.P.C.K., 
2s. 6d.), is a tale of Charles II. in hiding after the battle of 
Worcester, and if the love passages and the ending were ‘not so 
abrupt it might pass as a novel rather than a story of adventure. 
The author shows sympathy with both sides, for the Roundhead 
officer is a gentleman and the heroine’s lover.——Much the 
same might be said of The Black Box, by W. B. Cooke (Blackie 
and Son, 2s. 6d.), another Dorset story, this time of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, in which, of course, the hero is unjustly condemned 
by Jeffreys and saved at the last moment. There is no love 
interest, and the plot, so far as there is one, is complicated by 
papers which any owner in real life would have destroyed before 
the story begins.——My Lord of Reading (8.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.) 
has nothing to do with the Lord Chief Justice of to-day, but is 
a careful reconstruction of life and scenes at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The author, Miss Gertrude 
Hollis, sees good in the New Learning as well as evil in Crom- 
well’s grasping cruelty, and she idealizes his victim, Abbot 
Faringdon. Another good story of historical adventure is 
Chaloner of the Bengal Cavalry, by Perceval Lancaster (Blackio 
and Son, 2s. 6d.). It tells of the outbreak of the Mutiny and 
the Siege of Delhi from the inside, with the hairbreadth escapes 
of the heroes. Imaginary adventure in the Arctic regions 
of the North-West Provinces is the subject of Mr. Tom Bevan’s 
The Last of the Giants (T. Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), which 
describes with originality the painful finding of an oasis 
in which the last mastodon survives. All these volumes are 
illustrated. 

Several school stories of the year have already been noticed 
in our columns. Here is one more for mention. The Dampier 
Boys, by E. M. Green (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), has a good deal 
of home life in it, and a plot about a missing will that has no 
great originality ; but there is a creditable attempt at drawing 
the characters of young boys, and the author is actually not 
afraid to insert some serious Latin verses; further, there are 
no mistakes in the brief account of an Eton Election, and the 
writer knows what “J. K. S.”” meant when he wrote of “ the 
old School-list.” 

Now we must plunge into the war stories. They are all full, 
choke-full, of excitement ; nearly all the heroes are prisoners in 
the enemy’s hands once at least. There is unlimited fighting 
that the daily papers would call “ desperate”; but we know 
better, for there must be hope when the story has got to end well, 
as they all must. The sang-froid and resource of these young 
soldiers and sailors are almost as remarkable as their frequent 
power of speaking foreign languages without detection, a compli- 
ment, we fear, greater than is deserved. The signs of haste in 
writing will not matter much amid the frantic hustle of the 
narrative. For some reasons we could wish that the authors 
had been in less haste, but here are the tales all piping hot 
and all illustrated with pictures of “desperate” moments, 
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To begin with the war at home as waged against spies, Stubbs 
and I, by Frank Fortune (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.), is a thrilling 
story for young boys of two Boy Scouts who outwit or knock 
down special constables, spies, and other ordinary people, and 
have a great time on the South Coast, on the East Coast when 
an attack is threatened, and even in Belgium, where our credulity 
has to be very elastic. Let us recognize, here and elsewhere, 
the Kaiser’s consideration in beginning the war in school holidays. 
—Now let us go to sea: in A Sub. of the R.N.R., by P. F. 
Westerman (Partridge and Co., 6s.), the adventures begin upon a 
liner sailing from Cape Town when war was declared. The hero 
continues his exciting career on land, on an auxiliary cruiser, 
a destroyer, a submarine, a cruiser, and on a prize. Some 
people have all the luck !—-The Secret Submarine, by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Dorling (Blackie and Son, 5s.), is a frankly 
invented story of an islard in the South Atlantic where much 
sea and land fighting is supposed to concentrate, as it has been 
made into an unofficial British base and is the object of powerful 
German attacks. Now to the Western front: Zhe Motor 
Scout, by Captain Gilson (same publishers and price), is mainly 
concerned with the fall of Antwerp. The characters include one 
decent German, and there is a rapid love affair——Under 
French's Command, by Captain Brereton (same publishers, 
3s. 6d.), deals with the period between the battles of Neuve 
Chapelle and Loos. The author is well known for the unlimited 
stock of thrills that he can supply. The Flying Corps provides 
some of the principal characters and most of the adventure. 
Next to the Dardanelles: the same author enters upon the 
Eastern warfare in his At Grips with the Turk (same publishers, 
5s.). This story carries us to Egypt, Gaba Tepe, and elsewhere ; 
the heroes take their part in discomfiting Arabs, Turks, and 
Germans alike———Mr. P. F. Westerman’s The Fight for Con- 
stantinople (same publishers, 2s. 6d.) is a tale of imprisonment 
on the Asiatic shore when the first German submarine makes 
its unwelcome appearance. In a British rival the chief charac- 
ters go right up to Constantinople. Lastly, to the Russian 
front: A Boy Scout with the Russians, by Jobn Finnemore 
(W. and R. Chambers, 5s.), shows us the retreat to Warsaw. 
It is most exciting and very “ bluggy.” How many Germans 
the young British prodigy slays with machine guns and revolvers 
we could not possibly count.——Captain Brereton has, of course, 
been here too. His With Our Russian Allies (Blackie and Son, 
6s.) has for its hero a half-Russian Englishman who gets into 
trouble before he arrives in Russia, and then receives a com- 
mission in a Cossack regiment, and fights from Tannenberg to 
Przemyel through many wild adventures. His Russian friends 
are delightful, and there are Germans who are not utterly vile. 
To sum up, after reading these books one feels that every 
boy’s world will be full of fire-eaters with healthy and infectious 
appetites, 














MYTHS. 
THE appearance at this time of seven substantial volumes 
devoted to myths and legends does not impress one with any 
sense of war economy practised by publishers or expected of 
the public. Messrs. Harrap send us five of these. Two of them 
have to do with Egyptian mythology only. The more serious 
of them is Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypi (7s. 6d. net), 
The author, Mr. Lewis Spence, has studied the religions and 
mythology of more than one continent, and this fact has its 
advantages: it also has its temptations to see analogies and 
press them where it is really uncertain that resemblances are 
not superficial and fortuitous. Mr. Spence is therefore on the 
defensive against such specialists as Dr. Budge. The book 
consists by no means of the bare legends, but contains a great 
deal of interesting information about the history, sociology, and 
art of ancient Egypt. It is illustrated with photographs of 
buildings and of museum pieces (the mummied cats are delight- 
ful), and with some original coloured pictures by Miss Evelyn 
Paul of scenes from the stories.——Stories of Egyptian Gods and 
Heroes, by ¥. H. Brooksbank (5s. net), is less ambitious, but it 
too has enough explanatory matter to enable the reader to get 
the right perspective. It is well illustrated with a dozen coloured 
plates by Miss Paul. Her “Coming of Osiris and Isis” is 
charming, but some of the others do not show her at her best. 
A third volume, of wider scope, is Thomas Bulfinch’s Age 
of Fable, revised in part by Mr. Spence and reissued under the 
title of The Golden Age of Myth and Legend (6s. net). It contains 
a great mass of Greek, Roman, Oriental, Scandinavian, and 
Celtic legends. A particular point made by Bulfinch was to 














quote English poets and others whose allusions he considered un.* 
intelligible to the ignorant. It is fully illustrated with photo. 
graphs of statues and well-known pictures and some original. 
work.——-The next two volumes take us to Germany in an age 
of comparative happiness and innocence. Mr. Spence is respon- 
sible for Hero Tales and Legends of the Rhine (10s. 6d. net), 
The great river abounds with excellent matter for such a book, 
stories little known or made familiar in opera or verse. Mr, 
Spence again adds useful information with a map. The illus. 
trations include sixteen excellent drawings of romantic scenes 
by Mr. Louis Weirter; there are also pictures in colour by 
various painters.——The Stories of Wagner's Operas (7s. 6d. net) 
are retold by Mr. J. W. McSpadden, with a short introduction, 
The manner is suitable for young readers. The book is illus. 
trated in colour by two competent artists, Ferdinand Lecke and 
Hermann Hendrick. With regard to these five books, we must 
point out that some of Mr. Lecke’s pictures appear in both 
the German volumes; several of Miss Paul's appear in both 
the Egyptian books, and one appears yet a third time in the 
Bulfinch volume. Whether this practice is to be reckoned as 
prodigal of illustration or economical of employment, we leave 
to others to decide.——Mrs. John Lang has compiled a big Book 
of Myths (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net) for children. The 
majority of the tales are Greek in origin, but she includes some 
from Egypt and Scandinavia. Like Bulfinch, she wants her 
young readers to be able to recognize allusions in their wider 
reading. There are twenty adequate but not especially pleasing 
pictures by Miss Helen Stratton.——Lastly, there is a com- 
paratively modest volume, Wonder Tales from the Greek and 
Roman Myths, by Gladys Davidson (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.). 
These again owe their descent directly to such books as The 
Heroes, Tanglewood Tales, and Professor Church’s works. This 
collection is illustrated with excellent photographs of classical 
sculpture and some original pictures in monochrome by Mr. H. R. 
Millar and other artists. 








The Conquest of the Sea. By Cyril Hall. (Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d.)—The sea itself and all things in it or upon it are the 
subjects of this work. The first chapters trace the early develop- 
ment of shipping, and lead on to the latest yachts, submarines, 
and lifeboats. Sea-fishing of all kinds and piracy are other 
attractive matters to describe for boys ——-—In The British Navy 
Book (same publishers and price) Colonel Field specializes upon 
fighting ships, of which as an officer of Marines he knows a great 
deal. But his field is wide because, like Mr. Hall, he spreads 
his account over a long period. He begins with the command of 
the sea in Julius Caesar’s days, and traces, with many interesting 
reproductions of old pictures and drawings, the development of 
navies through the Middle Ages until he comes to gunnery and 
armour. The story is brought right up to date with accounts of 
naval actions in this war and of the naval air service. These 
modern descriptions are illustrated with photographs. 


The Dreamer of Dreams. By the Queen of Roumania. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Again we welcome a hand- 
some volume by a British Princess, who can write with care, 
thought, and skill. Her story is of a beautiful young artist 
who dreams of a pair of enchanting eyes and gives up all his 
work to seek them. One incident after another is told of his 
journeying, and the hardships which are only overcome by his 
great valour and endurance and by supernatural aid. When he 
finds the eyes, it is only to lose them and to die in the supreme 
effort of painting them. The pervading pathos and melancholy 
make it difficult to reeommend the book for children; and yet 
the gentle beauty of the story is hardly cause enough to make 
it satisfying for others. The volume is illustrated in colour by 
Mr. Dulac, whose skill is well known and unimpeachable. He 
succeeds in attaining effects of mystery, but the necessary 
tenderness that he rightly seeks, if he is to interpret the author, 
seems here and there to dull the edge of his particular powers, 





Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys. By A. N. Hall. (T. 
Werner Laurie 6s. net.)—This is for young people who want 
to use their fingers to some purpose. It teaches how to make 
out of paper and cardboard various toys or imitations of 
things that their elders use. It leads on to more tricky matters, 
such as model aeroplanes. Before the end the author comes 
to the manufacture of articles that require some plant, but he 
delights (and so will many boys) in its ramshackle nature, as, 
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r instance, when electric batteries stand in common tumblers. 
It is helpfully illustrated. 


The Book of Sundials and their Mottoes, (T. N. Foulis. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—“ True as a dial to the sun ” is a saying as old as Hudibras, 
Nowadays sundials are not set up as emblems of honesty or to 
do the service of clocks, but as decorative objects. As such 
they are the subject of an essay by Mr. Launcelot Cross in this 
neat little volume illustrated in colour by Mr. Rawlings. There 
are some interesting drawings of certain famous dials by Mr. 
Warrington Hogg, and a comprehensive collection of Latin and 
English mottoes. 


The Village Church. By the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. (Methuen 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Ditchfield is not a deep writer upon his 
subject, but a very pleasant and discursive one, His is 
just the kind of book that will open the eyes of a blind tourist, 
or even dweller in a country village, to the beauties and anti- 
quarian delights of the innumerable ancient churches of this 
country, and will compel him to take an understanding interest. 
Here his main themes are architecture, bells, glass, furniture, 
and monuments. He gives pictures of objects of particular 
yalue in illustration of his chapters. 

The Orient Pearls. By Shovona Devi. (Macmillan and Co. 
9s, 6d. net.}—This is a collection of fairy-stories, fables, and 
folk--ore which may take a good place among the numerous 
books of this kind that now come to us from India. If the 
English is the unaided work of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
niece, it is a remarkable achievement ; little naivetés of expres- 
sion avd unexpected terms add piquancy rather than detract 
from the effect. 


Corners of Grey Old Gardens. (T. N. Foulis. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
The sentimental title of this small book is indicative of its 
prettiness: but there is not much grey in Miss Waterfield’s 
illustrations. The letterpress consists of extracts from the works 
of well-known garden lovers, from John Gerarde to “ E. V. B.” 

Fairy Tales that Mother Told. (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s.) 
—An anonymous compiler gives us here fifteen quite well- 
chosen fairy-stories, including some old friends from Grimm 
and some less-known tales of French origin. Their manner is 
suitable for younger children. 


New Eprtrons.—Among new editions suitable for boys’ 
gift-books are Stevenson’s T'reasure Island and The Black Arrow 
(Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d. each). They are illustrated in colour 
and bound in a garish manner that may attract boys as 
effectually as it prevents their being “an ornament to any 
gentleman’s library."-———A reissue of Henty’s story of Napoleon's 
retreat from Moscow, Through Russian Snows (Blackie and 
Son, 3s. 6d_), is timely Sir Robert Baden-Powell has added a 
chapter on “‘ Acting the Part” to his book, My Adventures as a 
Spy (C. A. Pearson, 3s. 6d. net), which appears in a new “ presen. 
tation” edition, illustrated by his own clever pen.——NMessrs, 
Constable reissue Mr. Walter de la Mare’s ingenious and pretty 
rhymes, A Child’s Day (2s. net), cleverly illustrated by phcto- 
graphic means. 








FICTION. 


“GOOD OLD ANNA.”’® 
Mr. Betioc-LownpEs’s new story is a novel of the war, but 
it falls into the same category as Mr. Bradby’s “ For This She 
Had Borne Him,’’ noticed recently in this column. That is to 
say, the time belongs to the carly months of the war, and the 
scene is never shifted from England; indeed, in this case, 
apart from one brief episode in London, it is laid from beginning 
to end in an old Cathedral town. Some of the characters go 
to the front, and there are letters from the trenches, but the 
main interest is in the gradual awakening of a small stay-at- 
home community to the realities of a conflict, and the relations 
of a group of naturalized Germans to those who had employed, 
welcomed, and promoted them to posts of trust, and even con- 
siderable local importance. Mr. Belloc-Lowndes is too shrewd 


an observer to regard them as all of a piece—to write them all 
down as spies and traitors who have abused the hospitality so 
unstintingly bestowed on them. Her naturalized aliens are 


. * Good Old Anna.” By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, London; Hutchinson and 
Ss. 


Co. 











of various kinds. In the case of old Fréhling, the barber, we 
have a hard-shell “ International” Socialist, who sees the enemy 
in Kaiserism and militarism, and is glad that his son should be 
fighting against it. Hegner, the prosperous proprietor of the 
Stores, married to an English wife and a prominent figure on 
tho Town Council, represents the dangerous class of alien, who 
illustrates the double-allegiance principle so extensively prac- 
tised in Belgium, France, and Russia, and he is in the last resort 
nothing more than a secret agent for the collection and trans- 
mission of news vid neutral sources to Germany. But the 
most interesting rdle is that which is assigned to the old German 
servant Anna Bauer. “ Good Old Anna” has lived for twenty 
years with an English widow lady, and from being nurse has 
remained on as cook and housekeeper. She has become practi- 
cally one of the family; and up to a certain point has fully 
deserved the confidence reposed in her. She is devoted to 
Mrs. Otway and her daughter Rose, whom she has served long 
and faithfully for modest wages, though she might have bettered 
herself financially. She bears no illwill against individual 
English people, while entertaining a certain good-natured con- 
tempt for England. But when all is said and done, she is 
German to the core; she looks on Germany as her home; and 
she adores the Kaiser and believes in the strength and future of 
Germany. Moreover, the old woman has a vulnerable spot in 
her avarice; she has accepted a commission from Hegner on 
purchases made on behalf of her mistress, and on the outbreak 
of the war he plays adroitly on her weakness by offering her 
small bribes for information which she picks up or overhears, 
or from letters read to her by her too confiding mistress. So 
we see “Good Old Anna,” with no directly sinister intent, 
gradually becoming the paid tool of the secret agent. More 
than that, she has been paid small sums of money since 
1912 for storing some mysterious parcels entrusted to 
her by a German interested in chemica] researches. Mean- 
while the war has pursued its course, and the innocent people 
of Witanbury have had their unreasoning initial optimism 
severely shaken. Even the Dean, whose spiritual home was in 
Germany, and whose attitude at the outsct was strongly 
pacificist, has altered his tone. The young Baronet, who is 
engaged to his daughter, is killed in action; Rose Otway’s 
lover is badly wounded; and Major Guthrie, her mother’s 
greatest friend, is reported missing. But still Mrs. Otway’s 
confidence in “Good Old Anna” remains unshaken. How the 
enlightenment came, and how the old woman paid for her folly— 
to put it at that—we must leave readers to discover for them- 
selves. It is an engrossing and in some respects a painful story, 
but it is unhappily too well justified by its correspondence with 
fact to expose the author to the charge of exaggeration or 
animosity. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes holds no brief for Germans, 
naturalized or otherwise, but she does not write vindictively, 
The study of Anna Bauer is detached and dispassionate, 
If Anna does not excite respect or admiration, at least 
compassion is due to her as the victim of her own cupidity 
and the blundering tool of her far more unscrupulous com- 
patriots. : 





The Rebel Lady. By John Barnett. (Nisbet and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Barnett, within the limits of fiction, ranges over a wide field 
of subjects. He has written, and we have read, an admirable 
school story, a moderately interesting modern novel, and now a 
romance of some ingenuity. The degree of his success varies, 
of course, with each fresh adventure, but he is never quite 
conventional. Writers of historical fiction make use, as a rule, 
of one of two devices: either their hero is incredibly heroic, or 
his deficiencies are hidden beneath thick layers of local colour. 
Mr. Barnett’s story is simply the tale of a woman who used her 
feminine charm to gain her most masculine ambitions. The 
woman was Grace O'Malley, Irish rebel, who, with the help of 
the famous Hugh O’Donnell, defied the English efforts to subdue 
Ulster in the sixteenth century; who married Domhnall 
O'Flaherty, and was as fine and brave as a wife as sho had been 
as a maid; who met and overruled Elizabeth herself. The 
twenty-four chapters of Mr. Barnett’s book are thrilling adven- 
tures, but they have one fault in common; we are certain, as 
we begin each, that Graco will be the winner; in this matter 
Mr. Barnett has yielded, alas! to the whitewashing principles 
of his contemporary romancers. 

READABLE Novets.—The Queen’s Net. By Harold Begbie 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—These tales of some women who 
have been helped by the Queen’s Work for Women Fund do not 
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claim to be typical; they are genuine, original, and treated, 
for the most part, without exaggeration——-The Rearguard. 
By Sydney C. Grier. (William Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)— 
“Sydney Gricr” is singularly at fault in providing a happy 
ending for her rather bleak story of a father’s selfishness and a 
lover’s mistaken chivalry.——Her Italian Marriage. By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser and J. Crawford Fraser. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—A novel which tells of the marriage of an American girl 
into a noble family of Rome; although it is somewhat forced, 
ft has in it some good writing and clever characterization.—— 
The Grey Dawn. By Stewart Edward White. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. White’s careful study of the life in San 
Francisco of a newly emigrated young couple is of considerable 
interest.——Hillary Marrtyn. By J. E. Patterson. (Jarrold 
and Sons. 6s.)—Itseems a pity that this story of a self-satisfied 
young man should be so disconnected and aimless, for there 
is good work in it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—~>-_— 
LNotice tn thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


Five Litile Booklets for Officers and Othera, by Arthur Mercer, 
are not new. Those before us belong to the hundred and 
fiftieth thousand. Plainly described, they are evangelical 
tracts, very straightforward and manly in tone, very far from 
modern in theology. They have already attracted an extra- 
ordinary consensus of praise. Officers in both Services, Publio 
School masters, and Bishops have written letters of enthusiastic 
appreciation to their author. Their letters are quoted upon 
@ leaflet of the nature of a publisher's advertisement. There 
is no means of doubting but that such teaching is acceptable— 
the verdict of such men is final—and if accepted it must be 
useful. The booklets are printed on India paper, with tinted 
art paper covers (size 44 by 3 inches), and may be obtained from 
Mr. Mercer at “‘ Rozel,” Wimbledon, S.W. The price is one 
penny each, eleven for one shilling (post free). 





David Eloyd George. By Herbert du Pareq. (George Newnes. 
2s. 6d. net.)—In their series of ‘‘ Popular Biographies of Leading 
Statesmen " Messrs. George Newnes have now included a short 
Life of Mr. Lloyd George, founded on Mr. du Paroq's “ Life” 
published in 1913. In this book the biography is carried on 
from the end of 1912 to the date of Mr. Lloyd George's appoint- 
ment as Minister of Munitions. 


The Daily Mail Year Book, 1916 (Carmelite House, E.O., 
6d.) gives a great deal of information on a variety of sub- 
jects, the majority of which, of course, deal with the war. 
Among the special articles are “ Why Turkey Joined Germany,” 
by Sir Edwin Pears ; “‘ Lessons from the Air War,” by Mr. Harry 
Harper; and “ Public Thrift in War Time,” by Mr. Peroy 
Harris. A happy idea was to include a full list of the winners 
of the Victoria Cross, with notes on the acts of courage which 
gained the distinction. Those people—and there are many— 
who find the multiplicity of stars, badges, and stripes in the 
\Army and Navy bewildering will welcome the article on 
“The War Explained: its Methods, Weapons, and Personnel 
Described by Experts.” We are glad to see a tribute to the 
National Reserve. “ Although no exact figures can be given 
concerning the men of the National Reserve, it would be safe to 
state that at least half the members have gone into war service. 
. « « Where active service was impossible for some, they have 
done work at home, such as guarding railways, &c.” 





We commend upon its own merits and for the excellent 
goal of any profits—namely, the Belgian Relief Fund—Professor 
Knight's second collection of poems on war, Pro Patria et Rege 
(Century Press, 2s. 6d. net). Of the older selected pieces all 
have stood the test of time and need no criticism. Those 
‘written since the war began are carefully chosen, but so long 
as neither readers nor perhaps the poets can see the wood for 
the trees, there is no great profit in trying to apportion merit 
that will survive. We will only say that the writers, whether 
soldiers like Julian Grenfell, or men of peace but of violent 
emotions such as Mr. Begbie, or “Katharine Tynan,” com. 
bining delicacy of head and heart, are honest: there is no 








There is a fair proportion of American verse, and that which ia 
less than @ year old naturally touches us deeply. 


Italian Leaders of To-Day. By Helen Zimmern. (Williams 
and Norgate. 5s. net.)—Italy of to-day and the men who are 
shaping her destinies, says Miss Zimmern in her “ Foreword,” 
are too little known to the English, and there is no doubt much 
truth in that assertion. In order, therefore, to make us“ familiar 
with the type of man who predominates in Italy to-day and 
with whom we have to reckon in the future,” she has compiled 
a number of short biographies of Italian leaders, beginning with 
King Victor, and including, among others, Signor Salandra, 
the Prime Minister, Signor Sonnino, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the chiefs of the Italian Army and Navy. The book would 
have had a greater value if Miss Zimmern had shown more 
restraint. Studies of character demand a discriminating 
judgment, and her enthusiasm, for or against, is somewhat un- 
balanced. Where she praises she does so lavishly, and where 
she abuses—as in the case of Signor Giolitti—she does so with 
equal lavishness. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
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Bell (Lettice), Bible Battles, or BVO ..........seeeeeeees Oliphant) net 3/6 
Bengtson (N. A.) and Griffith (D.), The Wheat Industry : for Use in Schools, 
CF BVO .oiecvcccccccccceces coccccecscccenecestceses (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Blanchard (A. H.), Elements of Highway Engineering (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
yy & Belgium. (Routledge) net 10/6 
Brend (©. C.), Fres' OUD coccosecccecss Methuen) net 3/6 
bers (R.W.), “ Anne’s Bridge ” and “ Between Friends (Appleton) net 5/0 

‘s Treasury (The): a Book of Verses for Young Children, cr 8vo 
Partridge) net 2/6 
Commonitorium of Vicentius of Lerins, cr 8vo ....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 0/0 
3S@ Life” Anthology of Verse, cr 8vo ...........+.- (Newnes) net 6/0 
on 
6/0 


* Cow guthology of Verse, cr 8vo 
Cowling (G. H.), The ect of Hackness (N.E. Yorkshire), 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 


Father Stanton’s Last Sermons In 8. Alban’s, Holborn, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Teupe Gey E.) and Russell (B. 4 Gp Juris: being a Collection 
of Lea 4 ‘ases . a one = ber 8vo Ye & ek = 50 
Forbes-Lesliie (W.), yli: a Romance of t n , 8VO . 8. a) 6/0 
Gardner (alonies i), Poland; « Study in National Idealism, cr 8vo 
(Burns & Oates) net 38/6 
Gay (B. H.), A Chippendale Romance, 4to ............( Longmans) net 21/0 
Gospel a to Rivin; 
Gritks (W. E.), Mikado: Institution and Person, 8vo (H. 
Hancock’s Applied Mechanics for Engineers, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 
Benker ©. . A.), A Passing in June, 1915, 8vo ...... 
ao ate), Because of Phoebe, cr 8vO ow. we eee eee cece eeee 8. Paul) 
Hi oper (F. L.), The Military Unpreparedness of the United States, 
TD cnenecsnesobnestnananeaeemabeeetaennakekaced (Macmillan) net 
.), Highways and Byways of New , cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
. B.), Aristocracy and Justice: Shelburne any Ninth Series, 
cr 8vo 


RRR Re EHH HEHEHE THEE HEE E EEE ESD 


Morphy’s Games of Geen, GF BBs o00000000000000000000000048 ne! /Q 
Moulton Y . H.) and Milligan (G.), The Vocab of the Greek be nee ee 

Past Th... GO cc ccccccccccsccccccccecscess odder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Nethardt (J. G.), The Song of Hugh Glass, cr 8vo ........ Macmillan) net 6/6 
Sluyterman (Prof. K.) and Cornette (A. H.), Ancient Interiors in Belgium, 

| RR OTR PR A RE, A EES ~~ net 105/0 
Some Great ions of the World, cr 8vo ..........-- Camb. Univ. 2/4 
Terry (C. 8.), h’s Chorals, Part I.,8vo ....(Camb. Univ. tron net 2/6 
Thurston The Memory of Our Dead, er 8vo...... (B & Oates) net 2/6 


H. Milford) net 7/6 
ifort, cr 8vo 


go net 6/0 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 


Unity of eastern Civilization : BERG, BUD. cccccccccecs 
Wharton (Edith), Fighting France: From Dunkerque to 


Woolley (R. M.), Coronation Rites, cr 8vo 


eeeeee 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER SOO ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENT FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent 6t, London, 











For Flatulence and Dyspepsia 


The following communication recetved by Savory & Moore from an Officer 
(late Indian Army) can hardly fall to be of interest to sufferers from Dyspepsia 
who perhaps, like the writer, have tried many remedies without obtaining relief :— 
“ I shall feel that I am paying my debt of gratitude to you in 
part only if you will make what use you please of the following :— 


“I have for the past 25 years suffered from Flatulent - 
pepsia of a painful and troublesome kind. The so-called 

infallible remedies ’ which I have swallowed d this period 
without obtaining relief, would stock a chemist’s shop. My 
introduction to Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges was a fortunate 
one. They have given me relief which no other remedy has 
ever effected, and | now always keep them by me. For Flatu- 
lence and Dyspepsia I find them simply magical. The above 
is fact, not fancy.” 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are ms“. by Savory & Moore from Dr 
Jenner's original formula. Their value lies in their remarkabl 


Acidity without In any —— aifecting the stomach Itself. 
to take, quite harmless are supplied by all Chemists. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the tozenges will be sent to all who writs 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 





cold-blooded effort to say ‘the right thing” in calculated verse, 





SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chomists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 
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DROITWICH BRINE GRYSTALS 


Recommended by Doctors everywhere 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, &c. 


O remedy for penny | and all Uric Acid complaints 
is so widely approved by medical men as Droitwich 
Brine Crystals—the remedy which removes the cause safely, 
gurely, naturally. 
The treatment is simple, pleasant, ine 
which are pre for home use from 
bave only to be dissolved in a hot bath. 


Price only 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 


Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 2K), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 


1813. WATFORD. 1915. 
(Incorporated as the London Orphan Asylum.) 
Fearly 600 Children of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS in the School. 
More than £17,000 now wanted annually. 


There is a ecrious deficiency of £6,000 for the present year. 
Children ot Commissioned and Warrant Officers in the Na no 


and Army who have laid down thelr lives in the War, admi 
without Election, 
WILL YOU NOT HELPP. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, 
Treasurer and Chairman, 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO, 
$3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.0. 


ve. The“ 1s,” 
original Brine Springs, 








Bankers : 
Office : 


2,000 BOYS TRAINED FOR THE NAVY 


VER 2,000 BOYS trained for the Sea by the NATIONAL REFUGES 
have eatered the Royal Navy, many passing the “ Advanced Na ind, 
on joining the Service, They came to this Institution ill-cla 





Class ” 
bereft + arental guidance, but thanks to good food, a happy environ- 
ment, and a splendid physical and moral training, they have grown up 


to be men of magnificent physique, with a fine eense of loyalty to the 
Empire. 


NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA.’ 


Patrons :—Their Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer :—W. E. Hupparn, Esq., 17 St. Heien’s Place, E.0, 
1,000 OLD BOYS SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 

6,500 HAVE ENTERED THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

1,200 BOYS AND GIRLS NOW BEING MAINTAINED. 

WORK DEMANOS YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT. 
London Offices :—164 SIIAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.0, 

Joint Secretaries :—H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 


| DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clo: ‘ks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
and 


THIS 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 
OnREW CATAL a fri 

N i on applic. ena 
E. DENT co. 





Makers of the Great oe Clock, Big sae 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——__ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 


TRADE-MAEK. 








CLAIMS PAID ..................2118,000,000, 
{ITY OF. ———— 





tne CORPORATION OF SHEFFIE LD are prepared to ACCEPT LOANS 
of £50 and upwards, on security of the City Rates, at Interest at the rate of 
€4 10s. Od. per cent. per annum, eubject to repayment on six months’ notice at 
the expiration of Three, Five, or Seven Years. Rate of Interest for Loans at 


eborter periods on cr 
Town Hah, Shefficld. JANES W. WRIGHT, City Treasurer, 





==. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Riroxy GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Governors cf the above-named School invite applications for the following 
appointments :— 
(i) ee ee to teach chiefly Botany and General Ele- 
me cle 
(2) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach chicfly English subjects, including 
st 


History 
(3) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach chiefi 
It is desirable that the persons ‘appointed should, if ible, commence dutics 
tm January next, commencing salary in each case £110 to £120 according to 
qualifications and experience. Forms of application, which may be obtained 
from the undersigned, must be completed an returned so as to arrive not later 
n 9 a.m. on riday, the 31st December inst., accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, 


French. 


M. EIRKLEY, 
Clerk to Governors. 


SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


NEWPORT SECONDARY SCHOOL.—WANTED, to commence Jan 
17th, — a FORM MISTRESS, well qualified in Botany ; ability to take Clase 
Form from COUNTY CLARE. ae vanclag 8 Stceot, Newport, =~ 

14th December, 1915. 





N 4T4t UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 


RISTORY LECTURER WANTED. 





The Council of the Natal University College invite applications for the post 
of HISTORY LECTURER. 


Candidates (either sex) must have taken a good Degree in History. 

Commencing salary as fixed by Union Government Regulations (men £300, 
Women £250). 

Further details as to the post may be obtained upon application to the HIGH 
COMMISSIONER or the UNION of SOUTH AFRICA, 82 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up duty not later than 
Easter, 1916. 

Applications, with testimonials (the latter duly certified, if copies), to be sent 


to the REGISTRAR, Natal University College, P.O. Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal. 





Deed BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND AND DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


lications are invited for the Appointment of. of ee ee and DIRECTOB 
oF DUCATION for the County Borough of M rough. 
Commencing salary per annum. Pt ~~ from candidates over 
y P—- of 55 years will not be considered. Particulars of duties and Form 
Application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 


Arplications, sealed and endorsed “ Appointment of Secretary and Director,” 
toget ner with copies of three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned 
not later than first post on the 6th January, 1916. 
Canvassing members of the Education Committee or the Town Council, elthes 
Girectly or indirectly, will be decmed a disqualification. 
Education Offices, dlesb: J. 8. CALVERT, Secretary. 
15th_ December, 1915. 


OWEY GRAMMAR 8 SCHOOL, “CORNWALL. 


WANTED, for duration of the War, MISTR MISTRESS who will act as Senior Assis- 
tant, with responsible care of the girls, Chief subjects French and History. 
Vital interest in the games and general life of the school essential. 

Salary £150, non-resident. 

Apply, with full particulars and copies of testimonials, to the HEAD-MASTER 
on or before January $rd. 


NS eonapuaT SCHOOL.— Applications are invited from 
GRADUATES, ineligible for act service, or disabled OFFICERS, 

for the post of BU RSAR, by is likely to be vacant temporarily. 

will be paid at the rate of £200 2 yee. Knowledge of accounting and office 

work is essential.— Applications, giv ng not more than three references and not 

more than two testimonials (copies), should be sent not later than January 8th 

to A. 8. KAY, Esq., Havera Bank, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


OYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, COLCHESTER. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Schoo! will fall vacant at the end of Summer 
Term. Applications, accompanied by not more than four Testimonials = 
should be of recent date), are Invited, to be sent In to the CLERK TO THB 
GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, COLCHESTER, not later than 8ist Jeneer?, 


enve 





1916. The Head-Master must be a Graduate ‘of a ar gf in the 
Kingdom, or equivalent qualification. Candid $F 80 — 


append the names and addresses of three gentlemen (o 
of the Testimonials) to whom reference may be made. 
of panther particulars can be obtained ° a aptiestion to me. 
WANKELYN (Town Clerk), 
Clerk to Governors. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
st of , of HEAD- MASTER, rendered vacant 
Keeling, M.A., LL.D., which takes effect 
are ted, not later than January 10th, 1016 
ualifications, and to send their testimonials to the Clerk of 
JOHNSON, Esq., 5 Bank Street, Bradford, from whom 
tained. The annual stipend is fixed 


_ Town Hall, Colc hester, December, 918. 


RADFORD 


Applications are Invited for the 
by the resignation of the Rev. W. H. 
at Easter, 1916. © 

to state their age and 
the Governors, FRAN 
the conditions of appointment can be ob 
at £1, 000. No house or other emoluments. 


‘A. TRIN. COLL., CAMB., 46, s, inelis ible, “married, , with 
e two children, SEEKS REMU NERATIVE YORK, fcrably out of 
London, Fluent French and German, organiser, energetic. en years -— 
school master, ten years respons ible position in the City. Income 
outbreak of war. Highest references and testimonials.—Box No. 769, we 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NOUTH AFRICA.—REQUIRED, for Diocesan High School, 

Grahamstown, a resident SS MISTRESS, age 25-55. 
Candidates must be Churchwomen. Salary £90, passage paid.— = Apely \ 
TION SECRETARY, 23 Army and “Navy ‘Mansions, V Victoria 8 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

ized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prcgaret for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; Cambridge 
Teachers’ —_ cate; the London Teachers’ Diploma ; the dstord Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for — Form 
Mistresees. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarshi from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. hy fand 
Students may borrow sums not excceding £25, to be repaid within three years. 


Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, pedro 

IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
4 LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £85 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Seo., LIVER- 
POOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 19 Beaumont 

















Town Hall, Ripon, 15th Dee., 1918, 


Street, Liverpool. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President—Lord CHARLES BERES"ORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 


Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Redford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students aro prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Edueation; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands In its own 
— of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford ffeath. 
imunenee in September.—Further particulars on application to the 


pus PRINC 











28S CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST _ KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 0. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and {nformation 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pa over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For IJilus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
SS oe =—— —-_ —_—— ———<— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QC VEENWOOD. EASTBOURN EW— 
a” Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Colfoge).—First-rate Modern Education. 
large Playing-fields and Rink. Jacroase, Lockey, 


Premises specially built for a School, 
&c. Next Term begins Jan. 18, 1916. 


=== 








ennis, Cricket, Swimming, 





(yerers EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 


a (Telephone : 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GraY. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A. 
rd and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tultion, 40 to 60 Guineas a year. Specia! advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


ARIS SCHOOL now in Hampstead.—Mlle. EXPULSON, 

4 Belsize Park Gardens, recelves a FEW GIRLS for thorough French 

education. Only French spoken. Best Professors for Music and Art. Visite 
museums and galleries. Concerts. llome life. Excellent references. 


—— HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC BCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H? HFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal 

SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN. 257d. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class weeeaing School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soquired. 

Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional ad*antages. 

uages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 

health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 

tions. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. Keferencesa kindly 

rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Kev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
on. Sec., C.M.8., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


S'. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on — to Miss ALICE 


Victoria $319.) 
ORSET. 





M.A. 
McCann 








WATFORD. 





J. ROBINSON, late Schoar of 


as 
= FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 


ee ee eS Head-Mistress—Miss I. SILCOX. 
NREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { _ aoett, gee MA ‘ 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 2 acres, 
Tiealthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


I) ‘ 7D , rT ‘ ° Se 
rF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 1g 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
‘ider girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Do 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
JENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 
. Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and a. Games, 
riding, swimming. ‘Through express trains to London and the North—Principals: 
The Misses SALES. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 
J) COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge ot Moor. 
land, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Niss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


{HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM, 
) —Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well. 
equipped Gymnasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 
Elocution, and Swimming. Separate house for ‘practical teaching Housewifery 


Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. Lilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term begins on Thursday, January 13th, 1916, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
J ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fees £15 per annum. Boarding House. 
Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A. 
O V E R Oo OLL E@q@ E, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustces: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS anoually in JUNE. 
For detaila apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 





tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine ——-. including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. F 


ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, ey O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


[, FiGutTon PARK  £SCHOOL, 
near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEADMASTER, 











, 2-2. S © H O O L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, JANUARY 22np. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
ay ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
‘{ DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Dril! compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 
M R. 





Ww. A. FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICHG, 


M.A., 





CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with Peapecutery Department, 
A 


Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. Pus 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17$ to 18}. 


Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers oa application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 





; _ Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Speclal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
m ____Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
“LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthy situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 








Newubam College ( 


ricai Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Tralning College, 
el.:; 470 Harrow 





Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
gon LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Menths’ Course from 
Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
PHANGLE SE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


“SCHOLASTIC A AGENCIES. 





CHOOLS FOR “BOYS AND GIRLS. 
~ TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 

wiedge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 

growed e “AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 


' 

uses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 

ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. j 

a age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 

"Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. | 
Telephone 5053 Central. 





———— . - — 
CHOOLS Parents ean obtain (free of charge) reliable 
fiulormation respecting Schools, Tutors and EJIncational | 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 


their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the | 
— hing staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


ee 


Offices—158-162 






“| SSISTANT MISTRESSES and 
Messrs. GABBIT: THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, w, 


fnvite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as | 


| 
GOVERNESSES. | 


MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private | 


Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application 
NC 


> CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
(Hol CE OF SCHOOLS ayp 
MESSKRS 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Rege ut 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principais are at present willing to reduce fees, 


QCHOOLS, S, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 

SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


7 HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—tThere 

are a good many perfectly equipped sma'ler Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


TUTORS 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. 
end Electricity. Resident Physician | OF Dd. 


Every kind of Bath, Massage 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
7} PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &e. 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


] ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 


22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full 
manufacturers, 


value should apply to the actual 
Messrs. LROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, 
Street, London. 


value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, €3 Oxiord 
Est. 100 years, 
YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
J) Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. K.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, “ Bilattis has been very effective.” Tins, 1s. 8d., 23. 3d., 4s. 6d.— 
HOWARTH &€ FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


pe BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. 


Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., rsensnteans te Chambers, Westzuinster, 


has been specially erected 

suffering irom Epiiepay. 
Farming and Gardening. 
— Apply W. HAKOLD 















T 


de 


part 


RAILWAY 


BRIGHTON 


South Coast 


Watering Places 
AT CHRISTMAS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 

CONTINENTAL WINTER RESORTS AND PROVIDE 

ENTERTAINMENTS SUITED TO ALL TASTES. 

Revitalising air, bright skies, and 

highest winter sunshine records. 

: ‘ | ‘To Brighton from Victoria 9.0, 
10.5, 11.0, 11.40 a.m., 1.0 (Sats.), 

1.5 (Dec. 24th), 1.55, 3.10, 3.40, 

4.30, 5.35, 6.35, 7.15, 8.35, 9.5, 


tes DAY TRAINS 


BRIGHTON | 9.55 (Dec. 24th), 10.30 pm.., 12.5 
HOVE midnt.; from London Bridge 9.7, 
WORTHING | 9.50, 10.32, 11.50 am., 1.20, 
(Sats.), 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, 5.56, 7.20, 
| 9.13, 9.68 (Dec. 24th), 10.30 p.m. 
— ~) ‘Trains leave Victoria at 9t0, 
| 10.0, 11215, 11.55 am., 1.25, 
LEWES | 3.20, 4130, 5.20, 5*45 (not Sats.), 
SEAFORD | 6.45, 7.45, 915, 9*55 (Dec. 24th) 
EASTBOURNE | p.m. ; London Bridge 9.50, 11.50 
BEXHILL | a.m., 1.15, 2.0, 445, 5.5, 6°56 (not 
8T. LEONARDS | Sats.), 6.39 (not Sats.), 7.0, 7.39, 
HASTINGS | 9t13, 9°58 (Deo. 24th) p.m. 
t Not to Seaford. ¢ To Lewes, Sea- 
| ford and Rastbourneoaly, * Tu Lewes 
_ and Eastbourne only. - 
Trains leave Victoria 6H55, 
LITTLEHAMPTON 10* 20, 11.25 .m.,110 (Dec. 24th), 
BOGNOR 1.42, 3°55, 4*53,6*15 (Dec. 24th), 
HAYLING ISLAND | 7H20* p.m.; London Bridge, 
PORTSMOUTH 10°25, 11.20 a.m., 1.50, 4°0, 
SOUTHSEA 4°60, TH15* p.m 
* Not tolsle of Wight H Not to 


} 
ISLE OF WIGHT Hayiing Island. ¢ To Portsmouth and 


| Isle of Wight only. 


“Details of Supt. of Line, LB. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEwogiat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PATRON I1.M. Tue Kino. 

Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are beng treated. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
siring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 

annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
ulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED 


Treasurer ; 


Tus EarRt oy HaRgowsy. Secretary: GoprreYy HU. MaMmitron, 


Amount exyended in direct consequence of the war up to Nov. 30th, 1915, by the 


a See 


26 


PHEW 


WRECKED MARINERS SOCIETY 
io relieving Victims of the Enemy's action, 

£15,453. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Chairman: ApMimaL W. F. 8S. MANN, 
Secretary : E. MAUDE, 
Mall Fast, 8.W., who will gladly receive 
, AN OVERDRAFT OF £6,000, 


Patron: 
Ga. Esq . 
Suffolk Street, Pal contributions 
to assist in reducip 


1916. 


——— 


CALENDAR FOR 


Authors of the Allied Nations, 


WORKER'S 


Dally Quotations from 


Price 1s.; 
Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 


"post t free Is. 2jd. 


Cavendish Square, W. 














DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d. stamps 
jor postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., 


CHELTENHAM. 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETO. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
TATOR is published half-yearly, from 





January to June, and from July to December, 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may 
be obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
post, le 9d. 


By 


By post, 


To hold Six Numbers, 


9 


| May be had by order through any Book 
or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | 


«3. 


| READING- CASES FOR THE | THE UNION BANK OF 
«“ SPECTATOR.” | 


LIMITED. 


wrporated 1880. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Fatablished 1837. Ince 


| Authorised and Issued Vapital, £6,000,000, 
rice 2s. each a‘d-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
_—— Fund, £1,960,000. ‘logether . £3,960,000 
Reserve Liablity of Proprictors.... £4,000,000 
3d. | Total Issued Capital ani Reserves £7,900,00) 
EEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
, DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
seller | throughout the Australian States, aad Do on of 
| New Zealand, 
| RELEGRAPITIC REMITTANCES are also made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for Lon, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods op 


terms which way be ascertalmed op application, 
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Insomnia 


The Dread of Restiess Nights. 


LEEP is a periodic resting condition of the body, and 
S especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sleepiessness 
causes not only great annoyance, but by interfering 
with the natural rest, deprives the person of full activity 
during the daytime and becomes a serious menace to the 
health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In Old Age 
particularly the tendency to sleep soundly usually diminishes 
Care with regard to the diet is essential; this will remove some 
of the causes of insomnia. Late meals should be avoided as they 
frequently cause Dyspepsia, and the attendant discomfort which 
disturbs the rest. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort 
in such cases. So striking has been the unsolicited testimony as 
to the efficacy of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily 
digested last meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful 
in combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing sleep 
and digestive rest 


A Complete and Easily Digested Food, 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that provides 

plete nourish Prepared from pure, rich, full-cream milk and 

whole wheat in a partially predigested form, it is pleasant to the taste, is 

easily digested and enjoys an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ 

foods, viz.—it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by adding boiling water only, 








Wie = A Large Sample sent Free on request, Ort 








é Cempletre. Ya the Hospital end 
alateble end Ree- Sickroom For the 
soretive Foe lovalid. Coaveal- 
eedfly Prepared. escent. Dyspeptie 
Eogely Digeated, and the Aged the 
eet Exceptionsily “Alleaburys ‘ 
Nowrishiog. ds ladispeasabdlea 





Ga Supplied in 
Tins at 1/6, 3/- 
and 6/- each, of 
ali Chemists. 





Copyright 

















Interesting bookies eating “why,” sont post free 
Om appisection te J] &J Colman, Lid... London, and 
Carvew Works Vorwich 








ag 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application te 


eas OHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


+ Ged UY Llic Auperuss AOvacco Co. (of Gr at Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 














proves the con- 
venience of the 
Onoto Pen. It 
takes an instant 
only to snap on the cap and 





po Gute carries cate, & any 
tion; it ks, ms ° 
tauah it is jolted and kn eked bout. Slip the pen into the pocket. 


Onoto ® 


Zz The Pen 


THOMAS DE La RUE & Co., LTD. 














Please send a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for 


THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


to the 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Present family exceeds 4,600 
Over 20,000 children rescued 


HELP BRITAIN THROUGH THE CHILDREN. 
Gifts gratefully received by Paesenpary RuDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 
————————————————— — —— ———---— | 
TH ** SPECTATOR.” 
Subscriptions only recewwed by GorDON aNnD Gorton, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricton anp CoMPaNyY, 
Dunedin; Stuwpson anpd Wiutuiams, Christchurch; H Barium 
ayp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srruckigey, Auckland; and 











GQ W. Riosr, Adelasde 
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Established 
el 1869.) 





® 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) 


Principal - Rev. W. HODSON =" 


Joun R. Bartow, Esq., 
Treasurers {Ty Re. Hox. Tus Lorp y or Loxpon 
(Col. Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield). 


£6:5:0 £5:5:0 
THE 
WAITING LIST. 


Owing to abnormal demands en our 
accommodation occasioned by the war, 
and the unrestricted admission of Child- 
ren of Soldiers and Sailors, we have a 
longer “ waiting list” than usual We 
are endeavouring to clear this before 
Christmas, although it may add one 
bundred little ones to our great family. 
@5 : & : O sccures the immediate ad- 
mission of one needy child, and I believe 
that many readers of this journal wil} 
wish just now to take their part in such 
a beneficent work. 


For full perticutere and advice pep to _  % 


ply to Rev HODSON SMITH, National 
Children’ "s Home, 104-122 City Road, London, Ec. 

















CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 


The ~ nem wet an of the 
oldiers’ Chr Associlatio 
(Patron: F.M. * R.H. THE DURE or CONNAUGHT, E.G, K.T., &0.) 
appeal for Funds to enable them to provide 

Christmas Cheer 
for the thousands of our young men in the Home Training Camps, the we 
of whom will be spending their first Christmas away from home. At the 
call of their country they oo rallied to the + = leaving the comforts aad 
companionships of home for the strenuous life the Camps. 

Away in France 
thousands more will sorely miss the old-time Christmas. Back from the 
Firing-line—wounded, sick—how they will long for Home! 

Each 8.C.A. Hut at Home and in France will be 
A Home from Home. 
Our thirty workers will provide Christmas cheer—Christmas hospitality— 
Christmas games—music—services—in a word, all the elements of a CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME, if friends will provide the necessary fands. 
Contributions to Col. oe Jones, Chairman, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London, 8. 8. E. BURROW, Secretary. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 


$8 TavVIsTOCK PLack, TavVISTOCK SQuaRE, LonpoN, W.O. 
Established 1856. yr: by Royal Charter 1867. 
Patrons—The Archbishop of Canterbury; The Archbishop of York. 
President—The Bishop of London. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHAN DAUGHTERS 

IN ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds 
are distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing) and a large fund ts required 
to mect the ever-increasing appeals for hel 

The late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERB TRY, a the 46th Annual General 
Meeting of Members of the Corporation, said : 

“ There is no other Society, so far as I am aware, which deals so immediately 
and with such care with cases of the kind.” 

DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND GIFTS OF CLOTH- 
ING of every description will be most gratefully received b: 

MANDEVILLE B. P "HILLIPS, Secretary. 

88 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

The Society has aided over 34,000 cases of Clerical Distress. 





SOCIETY FOR “THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. 
Bankers—London and South-Western, Notting Hill. 
GIFTS of £5, £10, £20, and upwards urgently NEEDED. 
Will some kind-hearted and wealthy people who can offord to 
send liberal ~y to this Society kindly do so? It benefits 
upwards of 209 ladies and is at the present time greatly in 


need of — 
application to the Hon. Sec., Edith Smallwood, 


Reports upon 
192 caster , North Kensington, London, W. 











HELP SERBIA 


in her dire distress 


LEND YOUR AID 
and QUICKLY 
TO. FEED and CLOTHE THE 
STARVING REFUGEES 





READ THIS FROM “THE TIMES,” NOV. 18th. 


“HE GOVERNMENT will gladly allow the agents of the 

Serbian Relief Fund to make use, for the benefit of 
the civil population, of the organisation set up for the distri- 
bution of relief. The splendid work already done by the Relief 
Fund and its energetic organizers deserved this recognition. 
We do not doubt that it will move the people of this country 
to a sustained effort of philanthropy, worthy of the urgent 
and poignant need of the allied Serbian nation.” 





Never was there a call more urgent than this: 
thousands of hapless men, women, and child- 
ren are in the last stages of privation. 


Whatever the calls on your purse, spare some- 
thing for Serbia to-day. When the full 
account is heard of her sufferings you will 
be glad you lent your aid. 


SEND YOUR DONATION 


THE EARL OF DESART, K.C.B., 
Hon. Treasurer, 
Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, 8. W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


above all, warm clothing 
for women and children 


TO 
Mrs. CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 
5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
H.M. The Queen, 


President : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman: Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 


Patroness : 





Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 
Bankers : 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD,, 


St. James's Square, 58.W. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION, at thelr House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

trand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 20th, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
MODERN ETCHINGS and LITHOGRAPAS, comprising lithographs by 
J. M. Whistler, from the collection of the late Thomas Way; etchings and 
Jithographs, the property of Dr. Tait, of 48 Highbury Park, London, N.; 
also a collection of modern etchings, the property of a lady (sold on pehalf 
of the Queen’s Work for Women Fund). 
May viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated co ies, containing 
8 plates, price 1s. each. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
N 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprisin 


on MONDAY, December 20th, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
the property of the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Mexborough ; valuable books of reference on fine art, the property 
of Mr. Frederick Litchfield. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. ‘ 








VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 21st, and following day, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AU TO- 
GRAPH LETTERS, including richly illuminated Hore, from the collections 
of the Rev. F. C. Wilson, &c.; early printed books, from the Collections 
of T. W. Greene, Esq., Dr. G. C. Bright, Chalet Magali, Cannes, &c. ; books, 
and autograph manuscripts by R. L. Stevenson and W. E. Henley, the pro- 
rty of Charles Baxter, Esq.; manuscripts by or relating to George Earl 
facartney, 1737-1806, the property of C. G. ) Friar monary isq.; letters of 
John Locke, the property of Col. FE. C. A. Sandford, C.M.G.; manuscript 
scores of Handel's works, the property of Capt. Bernard Granville. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS FOR XMAS & NEW YEAR. 


A New Catalogue of our larz> Stock of 
Books will be sent post fice cn request, 














A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 
Country and the moire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by br nging about the adoption of Universal Military Training 
for Home Defence. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£s. d. 2s. 4. 
Ton. Vice-Presidents «» 25 O O| Members ., ee «» 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

5 O 0} Associates, with Literature 

Members ox es a ae and Journal oo on ae: ii 

‘he Subscription cf Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except la the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tron. Vice-Presidents 


oe 








THE BEST BOOTS FOR WAR-TIME 
6 9 








Best for Soldiers 


*K?® Service Boots are absolutely reliable 





Best for Everyone 





*K’ always stands for value and wear, so 


*K’” is always economical 


There is a ‘K* Boot Agent in every town. 














“SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


THE 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6€0.’S LisrT. 


———————______ 


PROSPECTUS WITH COLOURED PLATE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


THE DARDANELLES: 
Colour Sketches from Gallipoli, 


Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, RI 


With 30 Full-page Plates in Colour and a number of Black. 
and-White Illustrations. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net, 

“A book among ten thousand, something to be bought and 
treasured as a noble record of one of the most tremendous feals tn 
the whole history of war. . . . Young or old, and those who have 
given of their blood for England in this far-off land of romance 
and tragedy, will find that Mr. Wilkinson has the power of stirring 
their blood.”—DatLty Matt. 

“* As practically the first colour record of the war, Mr. Wilkinson's 
volume comes as a timely Christmas gift, welcome for its artistig 
merits no less than for its contribution to history.” 

—Dairy Graprnto, 


WITH BOTHA IN THE FIELD. 


By MOORE RITCHIE. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


*.* The author of this book was one of General Botha’s Bodyguard, 








The Crowd in Peace and War. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


An attempt to deal in popular language with the relations of 
the individual to the crowd, and of crowds to one another. 











From Doubt to Faith. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. net, 

Mr. Hutchinson's book is intended to help the agnostic in hia 
doubts and difficulties, and is a very simple record of the means 
by which those problems were solved and faith in Christianity 
reached by one who had long been an agnostic. 








A Passing in June, 1915. 
A Masque from the Trenches. By DONALD HANKEY, 
With Illustrations by Vatertz BakeweLt. Small 4to, 
2s. 6d. net. 


This is a play which was conceived and partly written in the 
trenches in Flanders. It is really a study of psychology, analysing 
the conflict of emotions in the mind of a young soldier fresh to 
the trenches. 





In a French Military Hospital. 

By DOROTHY CATOR. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Play-Acting Woman. 
A Novel. By GUY FLEMING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London,E.C, 








MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CoO.,, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3, and § EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Year. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 


Business Hours: 9 to 7.30. Saturdays, 9 to 1.30. 
On SATURDAY, December 18th, we remain Open until 6 pm. 





A beautiful gift book 
Half-Holiday Pastimes for Children _ 5s. net 


By Gladys Beattie Crozier. With nearly 200 Illustrations 


Published by JACK Sold by all Booksellers 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS | 


FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 


By MiSS CURRIE. 


Sole Agents : 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


| OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. ; Apocryphal New Testament, 
z 2s. Gd.; Weiter's History Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., 1905, £2 10s.; Oscar 
Wilde's Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., £14 10s.; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
6 vols., £3 3s.; another large-paper copy, £5 5s.; Burke’s Extinct, Dormant, 
and Suspended Pecrages, 1831, £1 15s.; Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera 
ture, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.;. Gilfillan’s Edition .f Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spenser, 5 vols., 1865, 10s. 6d.; Borrow’s The Zincali, Gypsies of Spain, 2 vols., 
1843, £1 1s.; Akerman’s Roman Coins, 2 vois., 1834, £1 1s. Send also for Cata- 
logue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed to find !t 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer ia the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Boake 
shop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


CONSTABLE 








A BOOK OF BRIDGES. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


Containing 35 Plates in Colour and 36 Line Drawings, repro- 
ductions of work of 


FRANK BRANGWYN, 

Cr. 4to, 21s, net. 

Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 75 numbered copies for sale 

fn England and America. Crown Folio (15 x 10). Printed on 

Hand- i made paper, with an original lithograph by Frank BrRana- 

wyn, of which only the copies required for this edition will be 
printed, after which it will be taken off the stone. £5 5s. net. 


A PAINTER OF DREAMS. 


By A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk.” 
With 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A. R.A. 





THE PATH OF GLORY. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English 
translation by A. R. ALLINSON. Collected English 
Edition of the Works of Anatole France. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
Written to be sold for the benefit of French disabled 
soldiers, 

LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGEL- 

BERT LUTYENS, 
Orderly Officer at Longwood, 
Nov., 
Edited, with an Introduction, 
Bart. 








St. Helena, Feb., 1820— 
1823. British Museum additional Manuscripts, 20211. 
by Sir LEES KNOWLES, 

With Allustrations, several of which are in Colour. 


AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS. 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. With 4 Illustrations in 
Colour and 45 Reproductions from Photographs and 5 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY BALKAN TOUR: a RECORD oF 

SOME JOURNEYINGS IN THE NEAR EAST. 

sy ROY TREVOR. With over 100 Illustrations. Cheaper 
Edition, _Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN 
AMERICA. 
By Mrs. M. L. BRYANT. With over 200 Illustrations. 


Demy Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Uniform cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 4s. 6. net. Including 

PANAMA, ARMAGEDDON (2s, 6d, net), POEMS (with 

‘Christ in Hades ’’), PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, HEROD, 
ULYSSES, THE NEW INFER NO, ote., ete, 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. 


By CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an Introduction by 
Gorpon Tipy, and 10 Illustrations, End-papers, and a 
Cover Design by STELLA Lancpate. Medium 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DRAWN SHUTTERS. 


A Volume of Poems by BEATRICE REDPATH. Crown 
___ 8vo, >», 4s. 6d. net 


SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. 


By CAPTAIN BLACKALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28, net; 
paper, 18. net. 














NEW NOVELS. 
THE INDIVIDUAL. Crown 8vo, 68. 
By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 
BILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By WILLIAM CAINE, 

ZEPPELIN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By VIOLET HUNT and FORD MADOX HEUFFER. 
THE GENIUS. Crown 8vo, 68, 

By THEODORE DREISER. 
MOONBEAMS FROM THE 





8s. 6d. net. 


LARGER LUNAGY. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 

JOFFRE CHAPS, and Some Others. 
By PIERRE MILLE. 


1s. net, cloth, crown 8vo. 








JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, Ww. 








THE HEATH ROBINSON CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE WATER BABIES 


A Fairy Tale fora Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Illustrated with 8 full-page Plates in Colour and 95 in 

Black-and-White by W. HEATH ROBINSON.  F cap. 4to. 

Cloth gilt. 6s.net. Full embossed leather, boxed, 12s. 6d. net. 

** Perfectly charming.”—Truth. ‘‘ Wholly delightful.”— 
Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Will be treasured by young and old.” —2 
The Observer. 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE RUSSIAN 
ARMY. 
By BERNARD PARES, Official British Observer with the 
Russian Armies in the Field. 7s. 6d. not. 
** The effect is that of a collection of detailed and clean-cut 
cameos of f the ac tual conditions of warfare.’ lh vening Standard. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN | HAY. 
By W. R. THAYER. 2 vols. Illustrated. 21s, net. 
Mr. THEODORE RoosEVELT writes :—‘‘ Mr. Thayer has pro- 
duced a book which is a permanent addition both to American 
history and to American literature. a 


DELANE OF THE TIMES. 
By SIR E. T. COOK. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘* A biographical portrait of deep interest and of permanent 
historic value.”’"—The Times. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of the EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 1870-1914. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 
With Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
The only adequato narrative of European history in one volume 
in the English language. 


APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER LIFE. Three 
Lectures on Certain Phases of Art and Religion 
in the Roman Empire. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, Litt.D., LL.D 
Director of the British School at Rome. 
___ Royal 8vo. 8s. Gd. not. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE. "Being 
Letters written June 3rd-Sept. Sth, 1914. 
_By MILDRED ALDRIC H. 4s. 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF BALKAN 
PROBLEMS in their Relation to the Great 
European War. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, 
Ge graphical Maga azine.” 


AT TILA AND THE HUNS. 
By EDWARD HUTTON, Author of *‘ Ravenna.” 6s. net. 


** It opens up new lines of thought and shows contemporary 
ev ents in @ more intellig rible light.’ "om ountry Life. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN WAR TIME. 
By AGNES and EGE RTION CASTLE, Authors of “A 
Sentime ntal Garde n, ” &e. 6s. 


By the Author of “ Ordeal by Battle.” 








Now Fifth Edition. 








, Assistant 
Illustrated. 


D.Se., Editor of ‘‘ The Scottish 
Maps. Ts. 6d. [Second Impression. 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON: An Essay in 
American Union. 
By F. 8. OLIVER, Author of ‘‘ Ordoal by Battle.” Now 
Edition. Blue buckram. Uniform with ‘* Ordeal by 
Battle.” 6s. net. 





The Balkans and Albania. 


Read PROBLEMS OF POWER. 
By W. MORTON FULLERTON. New and Revised (3rd) 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


opp CREATURES. 
By CAPTAIN KENDALL (‘‘Dum-Dum” of Punch). 
With Illustrations by Grorae Morrow. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN. 











By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s, 
TROUBLED TRANTON. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 68, 
THE FIELD OF HONOUR. 
By H. FIELDING-HALL. $3. €d. net. 


‘* The little volume is indeed a gem of war literature.” 
—Daily Graphio. 


CONSTABLE & CO. Lid. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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A WAR.TIME CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


W* suggest that there can be no better Christmas or New Year 
present in War Time than an Annual Subscription to the 
‘« SPECTATOR.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to 
a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country, 








Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 


Send that sum to The Manager, The ‘‘Specrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will be 
forwarded post free to any address, 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s, 
for postage will be required. 


He or she who gives the “ Specraror” as a Christmas present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to the 
officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor 
has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader has 
finished with the ‘‘ Srecraror” it will give equal pleasure to those 
to whom it is passed on, It is a special mark of the ‘‘ Specrator” 
that it is never thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like 
a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque for 
£1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s, 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘“‘The Manager, The ‘Sprecraror,’ 1 Wellington Strect, 
Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... {1 8 6 
Including postage to _" of the British Colonies, America, France, » India, China, 
Japan, &c. oe ° ws 82 © 





To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” sent for one 
year to 


wither Mi Mra.or' Min) Name 





Address 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST OF XMAS BOOKS SENT ON APPLICATION 





This Year’s Rackham 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


[illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 6s. net. 
Also a Large Paper Edition limited to 500 copies numbered and signed by the Artist. Medium 4to. Bound in vellum. £2 2e. net. 


— Beautiful Gift-Books Illustrated in Colour. 





By ARTHUR RACKHAM 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S; ASOP’S FABLES Pretace by 


Q@. K. CHESTERTON. Ge. net. 


DREAM By SHAKESPEARE, 
15s. net. 





ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
BOOK OF PICTURES Introduction 
Sir AT. QUILLER-COUCH. Lbs. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY. ls. net. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


MOTHER GOOSE 


15s. net. The Old Nursery Rhymes. 6s. net, 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND By LEWIS CARROLL. With Proem by Austin Dobson. 6s. net 


By CHARLES ROBINSON 
THE SECRET GARDEN 


_y ue. HODGSON BURNETT. 6s. | | 





BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN Child Verses. 


THE FOUR GARDENS 


By “ HANDASYDE.’ Gs. net. 


By J. A. SHEPHERD 


CHANTICLEER : Adapted as a 
Story from Rostand’ 8 Play. 6s. net. 


By MARY FENOLLOSA. 65s. net. 











A Splendid Gift for a Child 





GRANDMOTHER’S FAIRY TALES. 


Rosert Dumas by PIA HEWLETT. 


From the French of CHARLES 


Illustrated in Colour by Maurice Larav. 6s. net. 


“ Everything a child’s heart could desire: ghosts. enchanters, demons, and mystery. Full of the homely details that children Iike.””"—.Spectator. 





Standard 


Novelists 





HALL CAINE 


THE WOMAN THOU THE BONDMAN 6s. 
GAVEST ME 6s. THE SCAPEGOAT 6a. 
THE CHRISTIAN 6s. 


THE WHITE PROPHET 6s. 


*THE ETERNAL CITY 62 
THE PRODIGAL SON 6z. 





*MY STORY. An Auto- 
*THE MANXMAN 6s. biography 6s, 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
ALICE FOR aed 6s. | SOMEHOW GOOD 6s. 
AN ADISHONOUR és, | TNEVER CAN HAPPEN 


A LIKELY STORY 6s. 
WHEN GHOST MEETS 
GHOST 6s. 


* Also at 2s, net. 


JOSEPH VANCE. An ill- 
written Autobiography 6s. 
t Also at 7d. net. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


§ THE COUNTRY HOUSE 6s. | {THE MANOF PROPERTY 6s. 
THE DARK FLOWER 6s.| THE PATRICIAN 6s. 
FRATERNITY 6s.| §THE ISLAND 
THE FREELANDS 6s. PHARISEES Gs. 


RICHARD DEHAN 


THE MAN OF IRON 6s.| *THE HEADQUARTER 





*THE DOP DOCTOR 6s. RECRUIT 66 
*BETWEEN TWO *THE COST OF WINGS 66 
THIEVES 6s.' OFF SANDY HOOK 64 


t Also at 2s. § Also at Is. net. 





Novels of 


the Year 





OF HUMAN BONDAGE, w.s. MAUGHAM. é. 


“A book of amazing power.”—Pall Mall Gazetis. 


THE LITTLE ILIAD. mavrice HEWLETT. 6 


“The best of good comedy—always amusing.”—Daily Mai. 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK. 
F. TENNYSON JESSE. 64 
“Full of colour, atmosphere, and frank, natural passion.” —Referes. 


CARFRAE’S COMEDY. ctapys PARRISH. 6« 


“One of the most original novels we have read for some time.”—Globde. 





OLD DELABOLE. 


“Mr. Phillpotts at his best.”—Pu: 


THE BOTTLE-FILLERS. epwarp NoBLE. 6 


“Emphatically human ... indeed masterly."—-Daily Chronicle. 


THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS. 
MARIE CHER. 6a. 
“A beautifully written and admirably conceived love-story.”—Sphere, 


THE S.S. GLORY. FrepeERIckK NIVEN. 3s. 6d. not. 


Illustrated in Colours. 
“Has a remarkable glamour and power.”—Obdserver. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s, 





The Works of 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net cach. 


DAUBER. A Poom. 


THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. 
A Poem. 


The Collected Works of 


HENRIK IBSEN 


Copyright Edition. 

edition and edited with Introductions 

by WILLIAM ARCHER. Each vol. 
Cr. 8vo, 4s, 

This is the only complete copyright 
edition of the Scandinavian master's 
works. The writings themsolves are too 
well known to cal] for comment, but it 
is interesting to note that Volume XIL., 


The Works of 


LAURENCE HOPE. 


A Charming Xmas Gift. 


THE GARDEN 0F KAMA 


Illustrated in Colours and Decorated 
by Bram Suaw. Royal 4to, 15s. not. 


Entirely revised 


Half canvas, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


PHILIP THE KING and other | °"!y recently added to the series, contains | THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 


Poems. 
THE FAITHFUL. A Play. 





of the plays. 


Prospectus post-free on application. 


the early drafts of the most important INDIAN LOVE. 


STARS OF THE DESERT. 











WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, ~ LONDON, W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


A Gallery of Heroes 
and Heroines. 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. With Coloured Illustrations 
by Josrru Smurson. Illustrated boards, 5s. net. 


Volume VI. in the ‘‘ Animal Why-Book Series.” 


The stories of some of England’s heroes retold by an expert— 
Sir Harry Johnston—in a most spirited and inspiring manner, 
while the plates in colour by Mr. Joseph Simpson, the well- 
known artist, are well worthy of framing by thomselves. Among 
the heroes and heroines included in the present volume are 
Nelson, Wolfe, Drake, Gordon, Florence Nightingale, Capt. 
Bcott, &ec. 

Other Books in the same Series, uniform in style and price. 


1. AN ANIMAL WHY-BOOK. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Iilus- 
trated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 

2. PADS, PAWS AND CLAWS. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illus- 
trated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 

3. THE MIGHTY ARMY. By W. M. LETTS. Illustrated in 
Colour by STEPHEN REID. 5s. net. 

4. KELMET AND COWL. By W. M.'LETTS and M. F. 8. 
LETTS. Illustrated by STEPHEN REID. 5s. net. 

5. KELPERS WITHOUT HANDS. By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated in Colour by EDWIN NOBLE. 5s. net. 


Plants We Play With. 


By H. R. ROBERTSON, R.E., R.M.S. Illustrated with 40 
Pictures (20 in Colour) by the Author. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


This is a book for children by the well-known Fellow of the Royal 
Bociety of Painter-Etchers. Its scheme comprises a page of gos- 
siping description of the plant and the game, with figures in the 
text to shew how the game is played; some swinging rhymes that 
children easily learn by heart; +a full-page drawing of the plant 
from nature, with its botanical and common name; and a full-page 
daintily coloured picture of children playing the game. 











Five Most Popular Annuals. 
CHATTERBOX. 


Cloth boards, gilt, 5s.; paper boards, 3s. 


416 LARGE REARLY 300 12 COLOURED 
PAGES. ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES, 


“ Still holds its own as first favourite.”"—Scotsman, 


SUNDAY AND EVERY DAY. 


416 LARGE 250 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 4 COLOURED 
PAGES, Paper boards, 38.; cloth boards, 6s, PLATES. 


Noruina Betrer.—" We can imagine nothing better calculated to en- 
courage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolnoom and ——.. 
—Zf umes, 


Each of these two popular Annuals forms a Children’s Library 
In itself. 
FOR FOR 


sors. THE PRIZE. airs. 


ABOUT 100 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 12 COLOURED PLATES. 
1s. 2d., 18. 6d., 28., and 2s. 6d. 


“It would be difficult to find a better book.” —Westminsler Gazette. 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


LARGE TYPE. ABUNDANCE OF PICTURES. EASY 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. WORDS, 


“Nothing could be better.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CHATTERBOX 
NEWSBOX. 


The Little Brother of Chatterbox. 


CHATTEREOX NEWSBOX is intended to supplement 
CHATTERBOX, though it will have a new individuality of its 
own. Put shortly, its aim is to give NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
FROM EVERYWHERE. 1s. net and 1s. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 








LTD., 





—___, 


ee 





Dedicated to the Mothers of England 





IN HONOUR 


2s. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, paper boards 


TO THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND 


Through all the ruin tempest-tossed, 





Through agonies of love undone, 
Mothers of England, ye have lost, 

Mothers of England, ye have won— 
Across the dreadful gulf where stands 

Your army dear, link tender hands. 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St. W.C. 





—_ 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


—3 








THE NEW BOOK BY THE 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE CHURCH IN TIME OF WAR. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON- 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 


This book contains a few of the Addresses given and Sermons 
preached during the last twelve months. Among other subjects 
will be found National Freedom—National Honour—National 
Faith—Fortitude (for Boys)—Life for Ever and Ever (Canadian 
Memorial Service)—Pride, Thankfulness and Sympathy (for 
Mourners)—The Soul of a Nation, &c., &c. 

Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Sunday in a Fap 
Country. 


By Mrs. CECIL HOOK. Price Is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Many heads of households have long felt the need of a handy 
volume with a reading for each Sunday which thcy may use when 
their houscholds are from any cause unable to avail themselves of 
the ordinary means of grace. Mrs. Cecil Hook provides, on the 
lines of the Church’s year, just such simple readings as will be 
found attractive. A short service at the beginning of the volume 
has been added. 


Problems for Speakers. 


By the Hon. Mrs. GELL, Author of “ The Cloud of Witness,” 
&o. Cloth boards, ls, net. 
This book is intended to spur lay speakers on religious subjects 
to greater effectiveness, and a higher standard as regards results, 
and also as a help to those who through diffidence may feel unable 
to take an active part for God. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 








3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.0. 
And ali Booksellers, 





3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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~Macmillan’s New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16mo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


Six Portraits of Rabindranath 


Tagore. by W. ROTHENSTEIN. Reproduced in 
Collotype. With Note by MAX BEERBOHM. Imperial 
4to. 108. net. 
Taz Times.—‘ These pencil drawings are extremely satis- 
fying, and seem to give @ complete impression.” 











EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


Fighting France: From Dun- 
kerque to Belfort. syEpiru wHarron. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s, net. 

A striking account of a visit to the Front. 





-_— 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
The Way of Martha and the Way 
of Mary. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Darty Tetecrara.— Mr. Graham shows in this volume, 
half a gallery of pen-pictures and half a pulpit, that all that 
is beautiful in Russian life, her art and her culture, springs 
from the particular and characteristic Christian ideal harboured 
in her soul . . . this impressive book.” 


With Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo. 





TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy r. s. ottver. 
6s. net. 


8vo. 





Essays for Boys and Girls. 4 First 
Guide toward the Study of the War. By STEPHEN 
PAGET. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 68, net. 

Tue Darry Express.—‘Mr. Paget has performed his task 
excellently well. He is never ‘dry.’ He never uses long words 
when short, easy words will serve his purpose. He begins by 
impressing his young readers that the war is their own war.” 


Letters from a Field Hospital in 


Serbia. py MABEL DEARMER. With a Memoir 
of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 6vo. 
2s. Gd. net. 


Tur Dairy Grarnic.—“ A sympathetic, even tender, memoir 
of the author by Stephen Gwynn, who gives us an admirable 
character-sketch and an adequate account of Mrs. Dearmer's 
literary and dramatic activities . . . a poignant book, yet a 
book full of inspiration.” 


I Pose. sy sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


Tus Wortp.—“ A disconnected history of the doings and 
sayings of a few individuals of diverse characters. They are 
well drawn, and we also get humour and vivid descriptions 
of various places and different scenes in different countries 
which make very interesting reading.” 











Homer and History. sy warter Lear, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Maps. 8vo. 128. not. 


The Military Unpreparedness of 
the United States. A History of 


American Land Forces from Colonial Times 
until June 1, 1915. 

By F. L. HUIDEKOPER. With an Introduction by 
Major-General Leonarp Woop, M.H., Former Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. With Maps. 6&vo. 
17s. net. 


DR. F. W. TAUSSIG’'S NEW WORK. 


Inventors and Money-Makers, 
Lectures on some Relations between 
Economics and Psychology delivered at 
Brown University. By F. W. TAUSSIG, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 48, 6d, net. 











THE BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


Medium 4to, 10/6 net. Edition de Luxe (100 only), 63/- net, 


BELGIUM: 


illustrated by FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A, 


Written by HUGH STOKES. 


With 25 full-page quarto Plates, reproduced by WOOD- 
ENGRAVING from BRANGWYN’S drawings, and with 
Decorations by him. 


Dedicated (by permission) to H.M. The King of the Belgians. 


Introduction by M. PAUL LAMBOTTE, Belgian Minister of 
Fine Arts. 


One of the Best Ways of Assisting the Cause of 
Belgium is to purchase a copy of this magnificent and very cheap 
work on the architectural splendours of that unhappy country now in 
large part demolished. 

By an arrangement between the Artist, the Author, and the Publishers, 
ROYALTIES ARE TO BE Parp To THE Betoran Rewer Funp, 
and it is expected that these will realize a considerable sum of money. 











SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE 


from the Dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the Outbreak of the German War: 
1806-1914. By Professor C. SANFORD TERRY. 
Pp. 666, with copious Index, crown Svo, 6s. net. 

The three concluding chapters—The Treaty of Berlin, The 
Armed Peace, 2nd The Coming of War—contain an admirably 
concise, clear, and we!l-proportioned summary of events shortly 
preceding and leading up to the Great War. 


RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES. 


Translated from the Russian by LEONARD A. MAGNUS, 
LL.B. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 
New Editions (Rovised and Reset). Each 2s. 6d, not. 
(1) THE BINDING OF BOOKS. 
By H. P. HORNE. With 9 Full-page Plates. 
(2) SHORT HISTORY OF PRINTING: 
By H. R. PLOMER. 


THE MUSICIAN’S BOOKSHELF. 
A Now Series. Each 2s. 6d. net. 
MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND, Author of ‘‘ Jean-Christophe.” 
Introduction by Craupge Lanvr. 336 pp. 
[Second Edition Ready. 
(2) SOME MUSICIANS OF FORMER DAYS. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Introduction by C. Lawnpr. 
382 pp. [This Day. 














1476-1900. 








(1) 





RICHTER’S ORGANIC CHEMIS- 

TRY. New Edition, thoroughly revised by PERCY E. 
SPIELMANN, Ph.D., F.LC., B.Sc. Vol. 1.: Aliphatic 
Series. Large 8vo. 218, not. (Ready. 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT. 


By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA and MAJOR HAL- 
DANE McFALL. With 20 most instructive Battle-Maps., 


6s. not. 
“It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance cannot compete 
with it. Quite extraordinarily exciting, and lucid too. It certainly explains 
things in a way not known here. The result is sound and professional.” 
—English Review. “ Extremely interesting, and calculated to clarify a good 
deal that is obscure. A model of clearness.”—/all Mali Gazette, 








ENGLISH RAILWAYS: their 
Development and their Relation to the State. 
By E. CLEVELAND STEVENS, M.A. (Oxon.). With 2 
Maps, 8vo. 68. net. A detailed historical account of the 
consolidation of English railways, as a preliminary require- 
ment to the study of modorn railway problems. 


RUSSIAN PHILOLOGY AND 


LITERATURE. : 
Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrv.1 
ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT (25 Museum Street, W.C.) has 
now ready a comprehensive CATALOGUE of the principal 
English and Foreign Books dealing with Russian subjects. 
Price 6d. Post free, on receipt of one penny stamp, on direct 
application before December 3lst, 1915. 














KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd.: London, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd.: London. 





MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD., LONDON. 


68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
LADY KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY: 


THB JOURNALS OP. Edited by JULIA 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). These journals 
give a vivid picture at first hand of the leading 
political and social society of London in the 
seventies and eighties. They also contain ani- 
mated descriptions of life at Balmoral, Windsor, 
Osborne, and Frogmore, as well as of journeys to 
Berlin, Potsdam, and Silesia. Illustrations. 


THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 


By I. E. GUESHOFFP, late Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria. Translated by C. C. MINCOFP. 
The author, as Bulgarian Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, initiated and con- 
ducted the negotiations that led to the formation 
of the Balkan League. He here relates the true 
and complete story of those events. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 


Vols. III. and IV. of Professor G. BALDWIN 
BROWN’S great work, dealing with Saxon 
Decorative Art of the Pagan Period, are now 
ready. They are fully illustrated with repro- 
ductions in colour and half-tone. 21s. net each. 


Recent Notable Books. 


THE WAR. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. sy rREDERICK PALMER. 
6s. net. 


THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE. An Account of the 


origins and the conduct of the Great War. By Sir 
GILBERT PARKER, Bart., M.P. 68. net. 


THE GREAT SETTLEMENT. sy c. ERNEST FAYLE. 


Introduction by VISCOUNT ESHER. Maps. 6s. net. 


EVOLUTION AND THE WAR. by Pp. cHALMERS 
MITCHELL. 28. 6d. not. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BERNADOTTE. 1763-1799. By D. PLUNKET BARTON. 


Illustrations. 15s, net. 


EMMA DARWIN: a Century of Family Letters, 1792-1296. 














Edited by her daughter, HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD. 
2 Vols. ustrations. 21S. not. 

THE GREAT CONDE. By the Hon. EVELINE GODLEY, 
Portraits. 16s. net. 





POEMS NEW AND OLD. By sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Complete Poetical Works. 6s. net. 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY AND ART. 


RICHTER. 218, net. 


TREES AND SHRUBS uardy in the British isles. By 


. J. BEAN. Llustrations. 2 Vols. 428, net. 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrations. 18g, net. 
By E. B. HAVELL. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. Illustrations. 16s. net. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 
. net. 


THE ARCHITECTURE GF INDIA: ancient and med:aeval. 


Illustrations. 30s. net. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE: tts Psychology, Structure and 


History. Llustrations. 30s, net. 


By Mrs. J. P. 


By 





Illustrations, 





NELSON’S _ 
Books for the Christmas Season 


Handsome Gift Books. Beautifully Illustrated, 


3/6 A Book of the Sea. 5, sarcoma 
WILLIAMS. With 2 Coloured Plates and numeroug 
Illustrations. 


This book deals with ocean depths, tides, currenta, 
temperatures, waves and winds; marine surveyi 








shore protection; icebergs; marine chronometers, 
compasses, and sounding machines; lighthouses ang 
lightships, &o. 


3/6 The Chartered Company. By HAROLD 
AVERY. A Tale of Cailthorpe College. With 
6 Coloured Illustrations by Ernest H. Suzpann, 


3/6 The Last of the Giants. 


; By TOM 

BEVAN. With 6 Coloured Llustrations. 
3/6 Whittenbury College. By ALIOR 
CHESTERTO A ones School Story. With 


6 Coloured Llustrations. 


26 The Little Rajah. sy rv. nozanr. 


HAMPDEN. A Tale of Hidden Treasure in India, 
With 6 Coloured Illustrations by If. R. Miniar. 


NELSON’S 
POPULAR ANNUALS. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. cach. 


The aoeh gous gifts for children are the Children’s Annuals, 

Nelson’s nuals are large-sized volumes literaily crammed 

with delightful reading matter, and full of the most attractive 
coloured pictures. 


THE JOLLY BOOK. 


With 24 largo Coloured Pictures and more than 200 Black-and- 
White Llustrations. 





THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


With 24 large Coloured Pictures and over 200 Black-and-White 
Illustrations. 


— 


New Volumes. Just ready. 


THE NEW CENTURY LIBRARY : 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


1. Framley Parsonage. 3. The Small House at Allington, 
2. Dr. Thorne and the Warden. | 4. The Last Chronicles of Barset. 


Limp leather, 28. 6d. each net. Leather boards, 3s. each net. 








In Monthly Cloth Bound Volumes, 
ONE SHILLING NET EACH. 


NELSON'S 
HISTORY ru: WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
Volum 


6. 

1.—From the Beginning of the War to the Fall of Namur. 

ti.—From the Battle of Mons to the Battle of the Aisne. 

it.—From the Battie of the Alsne to the Fall of Antwerp. 

1V.—The Great Struggle In West Flanders, the Two Attacks upon Warsaw, 
and the Fighting at Sea down to the Battle of the Falkland isles, 

V.—The War of Attrition In the West, the Campaigns in the Near East, 
and the Fighting eat Sea down to the Blockade of Britain. 

Vi. - — Campaign on the Niemen and the Narev, the Struggle in the Car- 


athians, Neuve Chapelle, and the First Attempt upon the 
Dardanelles. 
Vil.—From the Sccond Battle of Ypres to the Beginning of the Italian 
Campaign. 
Vill.—The Micsummer Campaign and the Battles of the Warsaw Sallent. 


iX.—The ftallan War, the Comestnn la Gallipoll, and the Russian Retreat 
from the Warsaw Salien 


*.* On Sale at al] Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Write for New Complete Catalogue, Post Free. 








JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row; 
London, E.C.; Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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NOW READY. 





A BOOK OF BELGIUM’S GRATITUDE 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE HELP AND HOSPITALITY GIVEN BY THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
AND OF THE RELIEF BESTOWED BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING 
THE GREAT WAR. Cr. 4to. 5/-= Net. 


PATRON - = H.M. THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


CONTRIBUTORS (Literary). 


PART I. S.M. Le Roides Belges,S.M. La Reine des Belges, S.A.R. La Duchesse de Vendéme, S.A.R. La Princesse 
Clémentine, S.E. Le Cardinal Mercier, M. Le Baron de Broqueville, M. Berryer, S.E. Paul Hymans, 
M. Vandervelde, M. Le Comte de Lalaing, M. Le Comte Goblet d’Aviella, M. Le Baron Goffinet, 
Mgr. de Waechter, M. E. de Cartier de Marchienne, M. Pollet, M. Le Commandant Maton, M. Bauss, 
M. Burton, M. Robyns de Schneidauer, M. Emile Royer, M. Le Baron Moncheur, M. Le Chevalier E, 
Carton de Wiart, Professeur van der Essen, R. P. Rutten, M. Segaert, M. Standaert, Madame Hymans, 
Madame Vandervelde, Madame Maton, Madame Destrée, Mdlle. Rossignon. 


PART II. MM. Maurice Maeterlinck, Emile Verhaeren, Fernand Séverin, Jules Destrée, Paul Lambotte, Eugtne 
Ysaye, Arthur de Greef, Ernest Van Dyck, Emile Cammaerts, Henri Davignon, Professeur Moeller, 
Professeur Dejace, M. Antoine Borboux, Mme. La Comtesse van den Steen de Jehay, Mmes. Maria 
Bierme, Louise Carton de Wiart ; MM. L. Dupont-Wilden, J. F. Fonson, Léon Souguenet, Richard 
Dupierreux, Charles Delchevalerie, Jean de Bosschére, M. Le Comte Renaud de Briey. 





TRANSLATORS. 


Rt. Hon. Earl Cromer, Rt. Hon. Earl Curzon, Viscount Dillon, Viscountess Hambleden, Viscount 
St. Cyres, Lord Latymer, Lady Meriel Bathurst, Lady Byron, Lady Charnwood, Lady Colvin, Lady 
Moreton, Lady Paget, H.E. Cardinal Archbishop Bourne, Mr. F. Anstey, Miss Elizabeth Asquith, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. John Buchan, Mr. William Caine, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
Miss Berengétre Drillien, Major A. A. Gordon, Sir Home Gordon, Bt., Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. G. G, 
Greenwood, M.P., Professor Grierson, Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., Mrs. Lewis Harcourt, Mrs. Wilfred 
Jackson, Sir Lees Knowles, Bt., Mrs. John Lane, Miss Margaret Lavington, Mr. William J. Locke, Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Edward Marsh, Mr. J. Lewis May, Professor Moorman, Mr. E. B. Osborn, Sir 
Wm. Osler, Bt., Sir Claude Phillips, Sir Hercules Read, Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Rt. Hon. H. Samuel, 
M.P., Rt. Hon. W. P. Schreiner, Rt. Hon. Sir John Simon, M.P., Miss May Sinclair, Mr. Alfred Sutro, 
Mr. Paul Taylor, Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford, M.P., Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell, Hon. Mrs. 
John Ward. 





ARTISTS. 


The Volume contains 9 Plates in Colour and 24 Black and White Drawings by the following Distinguished 

Belgian Artists. 
MM. Albert Baertsoen, Alfred Bastien, Maurice Blieck, Jean de Bosschire, Jules de Bruycker, Julian 
Celos, Albert Claes, Emile Claus, André Cluysenaar, Albert Delstance, Jean Delville, Adolphe Hamesse, 
Marcel Jefferys, A. Jonniaux, Marten van der Loo, Alexandre Marcette, Charles Mertens, Marc-Henry 
Meunier ; Mdlle. Jenny Montigny, MM. Pierre Paulus, Louis Reckelbus, J. G. Rosier, Victor Rousseau, 
Dolf van Roy, Valerius de Saedeleer, Louis de Smeth, Michel Sterckmans, Maurice Wagemans, Paul 
Wissaert. 


THE PROFITS DERIVED FROM THE PUBLICATION OF THIS BOOK WILL BE PLACED AT THE DISPOSAL OF 
H.M. QUEEN MARY. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, AND OTHER WORKS OF ART DESIGNED BY BELGIAN ARTISTS 

FOR THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ABOVE BOOK IS NOW BEING HELD AT THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES—kindly 

lent by Messrs. Knoedier—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W., AND WILL BE ON VIEW UNTIL DEC. 24th 
(Daily, Sunday pted, 11-4.30, Sat., 11-1). 
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JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR A GIFT. THE EPIC OF THE WAR 
The First Hundred Thousand. By IAN HAY (The Junior Sub) 6s, 


Being the story of the training and the fighting of the First Hundred 
Thousand of Kitchener’s Army (“K 1”). 


The Life of Field-Marshal Sir George White, 


V.C., G.CM.G., G.C.V.0., G.C.LE., OM. By the Rt. Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, P.C., G.c.MG 
In Two Vols. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 30s. net. ae 


The Biography of ‘The Defender of Ladysmith” would be a work of the first importance among military chronicles, 


whatever might be the prevailing conditions at the time of its appearance. 
The interest that it will arouse must certainly be heightened by the fact that we are now em 


national existence some of the lessons first taught us in the South African War. 


Adventures of a Despatch Rider. 


By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON. With 7 Maps. 5s. net. 


This book, which has appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, conveys the truest impression of the psychology 
of war in the guise of a most interesting account of the motor-cyole despatch carrier’s life. P 


Diary of a Nursing Sister on the Western Front, 
1914-1915. 5s. net. 


This is a story of splendid heroism and devotion to duty. The Author has been in France from the beginning of 
the War, and her experiences on Ambulance Train and in Field Hospital under fire make an inspiring record of s poignant 


interest. 


The Rearguard. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. With Frontispiece in Colours by A. Pearse. 6s. 
“The Rearguard ” tells of how Gilbert Berringer acquired a kingdom over the seas and in the heart of a woman. It is 
@ tale of the Great Adventure and the victory won by the devotion and self-sacrifice of the woman no less than by the strength 
and courage of the man. Sydney Grier’s many readers will cordially welcome this book. 
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The Great Tab Dope. 


By “ OLE-LUK-OIE.” 6s. Third Impression.) 
“*The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his besttho author is above everything exciting. 
There are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘ The 
End of the Passage,’ and ‘ Ole-Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpable way of his own.’’—Times. 





Nicky-Nan, Reservist. 
By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “ Hocken and Hunken.” 6s, 


“It is a wholly Q-ish theme, and it is treated with the old familiar humour, tenderness, and true-blue love of English things 


and ways and loyalties and people.’’—Times. 
“It is a delightful story, instinct with life and art.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





*** Blackwood’s’ Is an epitome In little cf the British Empire—a monthly reminder that Its boundaries are world-wide; that It has been won and kept 


by the public-school pluck cf our. soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art It has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that Its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old as it Is, ‘ Blackwood's’ shows no signs of becoming old- 


fashioned, because It represents and appeals to all that Is best in the undying genius of the race.”— The Times, Ped. 1, 1913 
“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 


“* Blackwood’ remains without a Rival.” 
“BLACKWOOD” 


For JANUARY contains: 


Tales of a Gaspipe Officer. By ‘‘ Despatch Riper.” 
Quiet Times—A Famous Victory; and Dirty Work at 
Ypres—The Afternoon of the Twenty-Second—The Night 
of the Twenty-Second. 

From a Voluntary System to Compulsion: the Precedent of ‘63. 


se 


My Experiences as a Prisoner of War In Germany, and How 
I Escaped. By E. M. F. 


The Wards In War-Time. By A Rep Cross Pro. 





Orderlios—Pastimes in the Wards—Discipline from Three 
Points of View. 
75's. 
From the Outposts. 


By Povussz CaILiovx. 
By M. L. A. G. 





Christmas Day at Jasin. 


By Grorcs TownsEND WARNER. 
Musings Without Method. 
The Apotheosis of Ignorance. 


‘*@Qarry On!” The Continued Chronicle of K (1). 
By Tue Junior Svs. 


Winter Quarters—‘‘ Shell Out!” 


==" 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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